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This is the most important pulse-quickening word in the amazing lingo of the 
student pilot. For, when the student at the controls of a plane gives the order, 


“Contact !”, it means he is ready to have the motor of his ship cranked for the 
takeoff by means of the propeller. 

Readers of OPPORTUNITY Magazine have learned the value of the word 
“contact” in its usual sense. They know the thought-provoking features in the 
Magazine put them in direct contact with persons and affairs, opinions, and 


events every wide-awake American citizen wants to know more about. 
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have therefore Oprortunity 
tus do good unto all men... 
—Galatians 6:10 
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Little Miss Shirley Fane, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Mildmay Fane, 
Jr, of New York City, N. Yy.. 
xpresses a wide-awake anticipa- 
tion of coming events rivaled only 
by that of the Year 1943. This 
photo-rtudy was produced by New 
York's amateur photographer 
Kenneth De Rousse within a year 
after he began taking his work 
ith the camera seriously on 
December 8, 1941. Through its 
ittle guest on the cover, Orror- 
unity hopes for a Year of Victory 
for the Democracies, and a just 
nd lasting peace for all mankind. 
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NEGRO AIR CASUALTIES 


CCORDING to reliable estimates, up- 
A wards of 1,100 American youths who 

have successfully passed rigid physical 
and mental tests at U. S. Army Air Force re- 
cruiting centers are straining at the landing 
wheel chocks in their anxiety to serve their na- 
tive country as hard-hitting combat pilots. 
Simply because these youths happen to be col- 
ored they must await their turn in order to get 
air combat training at the 99th Pursuit Squad- 
ron Base located nine miles outside of Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama. And since the exact science 
of military tactics from the airways is compara- 
tively new, and the War Department “tradi- 
tion” of segregating native combatants of color 
is both fixed and old, the situation facing colored 
youths desiring to enter the U. S. Army Air 
Force as pilots is more tragic than ludicrous. 

Taking the brilliant World War I record of 
colored American combat aviators who served 
in the Royal Canadian Air Corps as a que, a 
succession of air-minded Negro men and women 
have kept alive something more than a fleeting 
landing-flare of interest in aviation for twenty- 
five years. The names of William Powell and 
Bessie Coleman of yesterday, and Cornelius R. 
Coffey, Willa Brown, and John C. Robinson of 
foday, are synonomous with distinct contribu- 
tions to the science of air navigation. Colored 
Royal Air Corps pilots and their followers not- 
withstanding, the War Department established 
the segregated 99th Pursuit Squadron Air Base 
as an “experiment”—but only after a young, 
qualified aviator, now assigned to the infantry, 
instituted suit against the Department because 
he was denied Army Air Force training solely 
because of his color. 

Today, the air combat training center near 
Tuskegee has facilities and instruction person- 
nel available for the graduation of only thirty- 
three pilots a year. Either this “quota” will have 
to be increased, or many more of the present 
1,100 youthful waitees on the “Tuskegee Lists” 
will have to be inducted through regular Selec- 
tive Service System channels in order to prevent 
it from taking over thirty-three years to give 
training down to the last man! 

It is a recognized fact that the only offensive 
units in the U. S. Army Air Force are made up 
of medium bombers and far-ranging, four- 
motored Flying Fortresses. Among the mem- 
bers who make up the crews in these gun em- 
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placements of the air are many youths wh, 
have “washed out” in their basic combat train 
ing at air fields scattered throughout the ou, 
try. They are permitted to specialize in meteor. 
ology, navigation, radio dynamics, photography 
or air bombardment. Thus as gunner-navigaton 
gunner-photographers, bombardiers, etc., thee 
air-minded youths, who have failed to qualify 
in other divisions of the Air Force, join wit 
the bombing plane pilots and co-pilots and ren 
der effective service in offensive warfare. Colored 
cadet pilots who “wash out” at the 99th Pursuk 
Squadron Air Base are denied all these oppor. 

~ tunities freely offered other trainces. If they & 
manage to complete their course of training and 
earn their “wings,” they are relegated to mere 
pursuit planes whose use as real offensive 
weapons never existed, and whose use as effec. 
tive defensive equipment is becoming more and 
more doubtful. 

Beyond all consideration of the segregated 99th 
Pursuit Squadron “experiment,” there is a post- 
war importance which the whole field of avia- 
tion will have as never before in the history of 
mankind. From this point of view, combat pilots 
of today make up the efficient manpower which 
will rule the vast network of commercial air- 
lanes tomorrow. Only those who have been 
given the best training of the most effective sort 
will become a part of this peace time air power. 

/ Thus it is clear that even the few colored pilots 
who man the puny pursuit ships are not only 
air casualties because of discrimination in our 
present Air Force services, but they and over 
600 colored civilian aviators have been techni- 
cally grounded for the duration of peaceful air 
commerce yet to come. 


AWAKE AT THE SWITCH 
Te President’s Committee on Fair Em- 


ployment Practice will hold hearings at 

Washington, from January 25-27, in an 
effort to determine to what extent railroad com- 
panies and company unions are denying em- 
ployment to workers because of their race, color, 
creed or national origin in violation of Execu- 
tive Order 8802. These hearings will make as 
a part of Federal Government record the age- 
old undemocratic policies by which colored 
railroad firemen have been denied opportunity 
for future employment, or have lost ther iobs in 
spite of their seniority rights, fitness for promo- 
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ons, and their right to receive pensions upon 
retirement. 


Well in advance of our declaration of wai 
against the Axis powers, three powerful organ: 
izations had brought to the attention of the 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice the 
plight of colored firemen who had been em- 
ployed on certain railroads for years. These or- 
ganizations were the National Urban Leaguc, 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters and 
the United Transport Service Employees of 
America. Each of these agencies pointed out 
the unjust non-promotable contract entered into 
by and between certain railroads and the Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men on February 19, 1941. They referred to 
the denial of membership by this Brotherhood 
to colored firemen, and brought into glaring 
focus all of the other tactics working for the 
gradual elimination of colored firemen from the 
railroad companies in question. 


Of major significance is the fact that on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1942, the Department of Industrial 
Relations of the National Urban League re- 


ceived an official confirmation of the fact “that 
common carriers of nation-wide importance, 
such as railways operating in interstate com- 
merce, are included within the meaning of ‘de- 
fense industries’ as it is used in the third para- 
graph of Executive Order 8802, and that any 
carrier whether interstate or local, which con- 
tracts formally in writing to carry troops or 
equipment holds a ‘defense contract’ and is, 
therefore, subject to the obligations imposed 
upon defense contractors by section two of the 
Executive Order.” The National Urban League 
had sought just such a legal opinion since De- 
cember 6, 1941. And it is this opinion which 
accounts for the official hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice beginning 
January 25th. 

While an alert public looks forward to an 
immediate solution of the employment prob- 
lems which have plagued the diminishing ranks 
of colored railroad firemen for years, that 
same public will recognize the true value of 
those organizations whose wise foresight and re- 
lentless action show them to be very much 
awake at the switch. 


@ By LESTER B. GRANGER 


the whole American economy refash- 

ioned overnight. It also saw the pro- 
gram of the National Urban League revitalized, 
expanded and streamlined to meet the needs of 
the war emergency. 

During the past year the United States has 
produced munitions, weapons and other mili- 
tary goods valued at approximateiy forty-five 
billion dollars. At the same time we have mobil- 
ized and trained an army of four-and-a-half mil- 
lion men and women, distributing them over five 
continents of the world. We have jumped plane 
production from less than a thousand to four 
thousand planes a month. We have expanded 
war labor from seven million workers to seven- 
teen million. We have organized ten million 
citizens in various civilian defense activities, as 
compared with less than two million a year ago. 
We have tightened our belts by establishing ra- 
tioning of civilian commodities on an unprece- 
dented scale—with the certainty of more severe 


N INETEEN hundred and forty-two saw 


1943 and the Victory Goal 


rationing to come. And this by no means tells 
the whole story of 1942. 

Negro Americans have played a greater part 
in this amazing development than most of us 
generally realize. For instance, one of the rea- 
sons why greater labor reserves are available and 
in use is that Negro citizens for two years have 
led a courageous fight to eliminate from war- 
time employment the hindering restrictions 
based on color, religion and national origin. In 
this and other ways Negroes have helped their 
government to keep its feet on solid democratic 
ground at home while planning a war abroad in 
defense of the democratic way of life. 


Thirty-Two Years’ Experience Proved Valuable 


The job of the Urban League movement has 
been in both fields. We have helped govern- 
ment in planning the over-all job; we have in- 
spired, led, or assisted Negro Americans in pro- 
tecting democracy on the interracial front. The 
League’s role has been that of the trouble- 
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shooter in situations where knotty racial prob- 
lems are involved. We have been the expert 
consultant when community or national leader- 
ship has needed to draw upon our thirty-two 
years of experience in interracial statesmanship. 
We have been the by-no-means-small voice of 
social conscience at times when government or 
civic leadership has been inclined to overlook 
vital racial values in an anxiety to take a short 
cut in the war effort. 

Any statistical report on the number of Negro 
workers placed in war jobs as the result of 
League activities will present only part of the 
picture of our work. For instance, 2,000 work- 
ers placed directly by the Chicago Urban 
League’s Industrial Department may be 
matched by 10,000 others who have moved in 
behind the opening wedge inserted by the 
League’s efforts. Seven hundred workers placed 
directly by the Brooklyn Urban League have 
opened the way for many more hundreds. The 
cooperation given by Urban Leagues to the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee, the United 
States Employment Service, and the whole War 
Manpower Commission have undoubtedly re- 
sulted in tens of thousands of Negro workers be- 
ing placed on jobs from which they would have 
otherwise been barred. 


Urban League Materials Point the Way 


And there are other ways in which we have 
served. The arguments that we addressed to 
employers in the pamphlet “SPEED DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION—OPEN THE GATES” have 
been made the basis of a pamphlet prepared and 
distributed by the War Manpower Commission : 
“MANPOWER — ONE-TENTH OF THE 
NATION” — and sponsored jointly by the 
WMC, War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment. We are proud and delighted that Uncle 
Sam has not only adopted our idea, but has 
freely used specific arguments, facts and statis- 
tics that we presented in our own pamphlet. 


Thousands of Americans in hundreds of cities 
were reminded of the essential meaning of de- 
mocracy through the distribution of 200,000 
match packets prepared by the Urban League 
and circulated by business organizations, labor 
unions and individual League supporters. This 
succinct message — “Defense and Democracy 
Depend On You: One-tenth of America’s Citi- 
zens Are Negroes: Train Them; Hire Them; 
Work With Them”—was relayed from the desks 
of such persons as Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
of New York; David Sarnoff, President of Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company; Phil Baker, ra- 
dio comedian; Mary Anderson, Chief of the 
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United States Women’s Bureau; Erskine 
well, author; and David Fleet, President of q 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation. We } 
conferred with government officials, freq ueng 
argued with them, but always cooperated in pry 
grams advancing the war effort. The Unite } 
States Employment Service, the Office of Ciy fo 
ian Defense, the National Housing Agency, ¢ 
War Manpower Commission, the Office of Bj 
ucation, and the Office of Defense Health 
Welfare are only a few of the war agencics 
will testify regarding the value of the assistane 
which Urban Leagues have given them. Labs 
leadership and industrial management 
have turned to us for help and expressed appre 
ciation of valuable assistance received. We have F 
sat in conferences in hundreds of cities wher \ 
earnest men and women have grappled with ra 
cial problems involved in community planning 
for war and post-war programs. 

Huge Tasks Yet To Be Done 


The job ahead is even more formidable tha 
the work that lies behind us. Not a single one 
of our assignments can be judged definite) 
completed. A wave of reaction laps at the shore 
of official Washington, threatening to wash 
away social gains that have been made by Ne. 
gro Americans as part of the war effort. Mam 
employers are using Negro workers grudgingly 
only because of existing labor shortages, an¢é 
must be sold on the idea of permanent and lib 
eral racial employment policies. The shattered 
morale of the Negro population has led to ex 
pressions of disinterest in the war effort. N 
jobs and full pay envelopes are in the possessiog 
of many Negroes unprepared to take wise ad 
vantage of them. They need advice on wis 
use of earnings, investment of savings, efficieng 
on the job, and deportment in public. The 
need to learn how to establish good relation 
with their white fellow-workers and to beco 
effective additions to labor union membership. 
“Win the war first and talk about after-war 
planning later” is a slogan that gains increasing 
popularity with concomitant danger to the im 
terests of Negro Americans. 

During 1943 the Urban League will continue 
to fight—not only for thirteen million Negroes, 
but for 130 million American citizens, because 
the interests of Negroes and their white fellow- 
citizens are so closely bound up that they cannot 
be separated without endangering the security of 
American democracy and the future of the 
American Nation. We look back on 1942 with 
pride; we look ahead to 1943 with solemn de- 
termination that “we who fight in the people's 
cause will never rest until that cause is won.” 
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BELL AIRCRAFT WORKERS 
IN ACTION 


Typical of thousands of colored workers em- 
ployed in war industries throughout the country 
are these technicians speeding up production at 
the Bell Aircraft Corporation, at Buffalo, N. Y. 


PRECISION MACHINE WORKER. Eva Evans meas- 


ures tolerances in tens of thousands of an inch as she 


rith ta operates a Milwaukee Milling machine. 

anning 

e than 
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nite) CLOSE MEASURING. Albert Gaines (right) 
sho is taking measurements on a part of an air- 
— plane instrument panel. His work at the bench 
wash is exacting 
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THEY FLY FROM HERE. Louise Norwood (below) 
works on one of the moving assembly lines attaching 
parts to the famed Army F-39 Airacobras. 


Photos courtesy of 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND URBAN LEAGUE, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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@ By CHARLEY CHEROKEE 


TUNITY Magazine. 


EW Year’s Day 1942, almost a month 
N after the Pearl Harbor stab-in-the- 
back, the Negro paused, looked around, 
and took stock. After due consideration and re- 
flection, he shook his head and sang sadly, half 
to himself: “Went to the Rock to hide my face, 
The Rock cried out : ‘For White Race—Only !’ ” 
. . . This sorry state of affairs led to the most 
hysterical knock - down-and-drag - out battle it 
has been your privilege to witness. 

As soon as “Battling Kid” Democracy, and 
“Bruiser” Jim Crow recovered from their New 
Year’s eve-celebration hangovers, they went at 
it with hammer and tongs. The battle was con- 
fusing in some respects. Never was quite clear 
who was refereeing, and several times other fight- 
ers climbed into the ring and swung a fist or two 
for their favorite. Once or twice the fight 
spread to the audience and had Jews swinging 
at Catholics and Northerners swinging at 
Southerners. Once it turned into a riot. It 
was something, chum. 
* ¥ 


January—Round One 


Jim Crow, outweighing Democracy consider- 
ably, and apparently in better condition, came 
dashing out at the bell and immediately got in 
a foul blow (Negroes must not fight for their 
rights now, it disrupts the war effort). The 
referee, surprised when some Negroes in the 
audience cheered, forgot to notice it. Democ- 
racy attempted to counter with a right (General 
B. O. Davis assigned to investigate army-civilian- 
M. P. riots) but missed completely. (General 
Davis’ reports not made public and apparently 
disregarded). Crow, trying for a quick knock- 
out only partially connected (Whites clamored 
for Sojourner Truth Housing Project built for 
colored). Democracy came back strong (New 
York City hired colored bus drivers. Mrs. 
Roosevelt wondered publicly how Negroes 
could be patriotic. President Roosevelt decried 
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Twelve Rounds for the Championship 


OPPORTUNITY Magazine makes a departure from its usual editorial policy by presenting this fest. 
moving summary of the events which took place during the Year 1942. Ch 

the nom de plume of a publicist who has been reported as being some one, or most of the well. 
known writers in New York, Chicago, Washington and Los Angeles. Mr. Cherokee’s regular column, 
The National Grapevine, has been appearing in “The Chicago Defender” for over two years, and 
has won thousands of regular readers in places as far away as India and South Africa. What Mr. 
Cherokee says here represents his own opinions, written in his own style exclusively for OPPOR. 


arley Cherokee is really 


racial discrimination in Congressional message 
Democracy’s round on a foul. 
* * * 

February—Round Two 

They traded ineffectual punches in th 
clinches (Cootie Williams “crashed” Constitu- 
tion Hall, playing with Benny Goodman's or- 
chestra. Lester Walton was shipped home ou 
of the way). Democracy shook up Jim Crow 
with a left hook (Detroit citizens raised thov- 
sands to fight Sojourner Truth matter). Crow 
staggered Democracy at the bell (Red Cross in- 
sists Negro blood must be segregated). Jim 
Crow’s Round. 


* * # 

March—Round Three 

Democracy backed away but scored with 
light left jabs (First class of five graduated in 
99th Pursuit Squadron. O. W. I. held confer- 
ence of Negro leaders. Pearl Buck joined Mrs. 
Roosevelt in demands for new racial concept 
Crow swung viciously (Southern States refuse 
equal pay for teachers) but missed as Democ- 
racy countered (NAACP legal staff goes to work 
on teacher’s pay). Crow was warned for low 
blow (Congressmen attacked “Black Cabinet”). 
Democracy looked good at the bell (Nation led 
off with first of a series of magazine articles plug- 
ging racial justice). Democracy’s round. 

April—Round Four 

Crow led with a right to nose (Treasury De- 
partment advertised Bonds with a “Mammy” 
jingle). Here fighting broke out in audience 
(Dean Pickens and NAACP tiffed over whether 
99th Pursuit Squadron was segregation). Crow 
took advantage of confusion to belt his opponent 
with a left (Japanese made capital over unrest 
of Negroes). Referee halted fight as audience 
rioted over various plans to save Negro (Wal- 
ton plan, Barnett plan, CoFEP plan, NAACP 
plan). Fighting again, Democracy chased Crow 
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with kft jabs (Life, Time, Look, Fortune, pre- 
pared articles plugging for racial justice. Army 
appointed Negro foreign correspondents. Co- 
FEP <lamped down on defense training). At 
the bell Democracy tried for knockout but 
missed (Navy lowered bars and admitted Ne- 
goes aS Other than mess men). A Draw. 
* * 

May—Round Five 

Democracy came out strong, shaking Crow 
with rights and lefts (Sojourner Truth colored 
tenants moved in. Postal Telegraph hired col- 
ored messengers. NAACP moved part of Na- 
tional Office to Washington). Crow went down 
for a three count, but came back strong and 
saggered Democracy (Churchill had no answer 
for British discrimination. The 99th Pursuit 
Squadron proved to be a bottleneck for Negro 
in aviation. South Carolina tabled question of 
Negro primary vote for two years). Democracy 
on the ropes at bell (Pegler led off organized 


attacks on Negro Press). Jim Crow’s Round. 
* * 


June—Round Six 

Fighters got down to business and circled 
warily. Crow scored repeatedly with looping 
uppercuts (Odell Waller executed. Rankin 
praised Red Cross segregation and denounced 
Anti-Poll tax for soldiers. CoFEP Birmingham 
hearings soured by Ethridge pussyfooting 
speech). Democracy rallied and stopped Jim 
Crow cold ( Willkie said in effect--To Hell with 
prejudice. Mrs. Roosevelt said “So What” to 
possibility of colored blood in her family. Base- 
ball admitted Negro players had big league 
caliber). Draw. 


* * 


July—Round Seven 

Democracy came out strong crowding Crow 
in the ropes and pounding with both hands 
Pegler shamed, about-faced. Red Cross asked 
for Negro morale officers. O. W. I. appointed 
Negro Press experts. Great Lakes Navy Train- 
ing Station named in “honor” of U. S. Navy’s 
Negro Captain, Robert Smalls. Landis said 
baseball could hire Negro players. New Zealand 
Minister denounced discrimination ). Here audi- 
ence rioted again (White youths in South all 
going in army and Negroes safely home because 
of illiteracy). Encouraged, Crow rallied (More 
army riots at Jacksonville and Flagstaff. Dis- 
crimination in the WAACS. Federal Grand 
Jury refuses to return indictment at Sikeston). 
Draw. 


* + 
August—Round Eight 
The boys mixed it fast and furious. Crow- 
Social Security Bulletin C-45 gave sanction to 


placement discrimination ). Democracy— (Gov- 
ernment agencies appointed several colored per- 
sonnel counsellors). Crow—/(Racketeers took 
over plans to rehabilitate Frye, Arizona). De- 
mocracy—(C. I. O. appointed a commission on 
discrimination). Crow — (White press began 
campaign to define Negro’s place and keep him 
there). Democracy——- (Magazines, Ladies Home 
Journal with feature on Hinksons of Philadel- 
phia, and others, plugged social justice). As the 
bell sounded audience climbed in ring and 
slugged (Transfer of CoFEP to Manpower and 
status of Weaver's office). Order restored—a 
Draw. 
* * * 


September—Round Nine 

Jim Crow took command, belting Democ- 
racy at will (Hoodlums and spies stir race 
trouble in South. WAVES refused Negro offi- 
cers. Poll tax filibuster). Democracy got in 
good right at bell (Soldier anti-poll tax passed). 


Crow’s Round. 


October—Round Ten 
They mixed it in the center. Democracy— 
(Negro workers sought by industry. DAR in- 
vited Marian Anderson to sing. Ethiopia wel- 
comed by United Nations. Princeton students 
invited Negroes). Crow—(Louis-Conn_pro- 
posed bout mishandled, and called off. More 
army-civilian riots. Negro cult leaders con- 
victed for sedition. AFL refused action on dis- 
crimination. Two colored kids lynched in Mis- 
sissippi). Democracy tried a hay-maker but 
failed to connect (General Davis dispatched to 
England on Race Relations mission) but had 
Jim Crow on ropes at the bell (Ship Booker T. 
Washington launched with Captain Mulzac in 

command). Democracy’s Round. 

* 
November—Round Eleven 

Fight held up while audience staged free-for- 

all (Alleged WAAC discrimination. CoFEP 
won out in Weaver-CoFEP feud. All - Negro, 
All-Southern conference convened). Fight re- 
sumed, both claimed fouls (Republicans gain in 
Congress). Fight slowed up as boys clinched 
and pounded lightly. Crow—(Capital Transit 
Co. would not hire Negro drivers). Democracy 
—(CoFEP scope enlarged). Crow scored with 
a solid right (Poll tax filibuster). Democracy 
countered with a left (Color issue of Survey 
Graphic appeared). Draw. 

* * 


December—Round Twelve 
Both boys tired. Came out slow and fell into 


weak clinch, slapping lightly. Crow——({Negro’s 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Fannie Stewart, Bennett student, Class of °42, and 
Robert Montgomery, studio technician, at the controls. 


mote the progressive spirit on its cam- 
pus, has seen fit to grasp the opportuni- 
ties which radio presents in the learning process. 
The step which Bennett College has taken is 
nothing new in educational circles as radio 
broadcasting of educational programs first start- 
ed with the colleges. Due to high pressure sales- 
manship tactics and the commercial element in- 
volved, radio has today become a big business 
with the consequent setting up of chains or net- 
works to facilitate programs to a wider area of 
listeners. However, there are a few leading col- 
leges in this country which operate and main- 
tain their own radio stations for educational 
broadcasting. But the participation by Bennett 
College in educational broadcasting is something 
new. When Dr. W. W. Charters, curriculum 
authority, was working with the college in as- 
sisting with the revision of its curriculum, com- 
munication was one area which he listed as vital 
to women of today. 

Communication includes the four areas of 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening. Much 
attention had been given to the first three areas, 
with the last one undeveloped. Administrative 
conferences were held and thus began a pro- 
gram of radio activity which started out first 
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B me: th College, in its efforts to pro- 


at Bennett 
College 


@ By JOHN G. TURNER 


as a public relations venture to one which is 
now accepted by the general public as a “must” 
experience in program listening. 


Sustained, Public Service Program 


We feel that Bennett College is a pioneer 
among the Negro group with the type of radio 
work which is being done at the institution. 
This work is not geared only to a “Negro” audi- 
ence if such an audience existed. The programs 
are strictly educational and are planned for in- 
school listening. These programs are also of the 
sustaining type, that is, put on by the station or 
network itself as a contribution to public ser- 
vice. Elementary schools, high schools and col- 
leges within a 50-mile radius of Greensboro 

the “Magic Circle” which the station desires 
to label its services) carry these programs as a 
definite part of their curricula. 

Bennett College finds itself in a very unique 
Situation in that the institution does not own a 
radio station and consequently contact must be 
made and maintained with a community broad- 
casting company. This the college has seen fit to 
establish for the past three years with a Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Company affiliate, radio station 
WBIG, Greensboro, North Carolina. This sta- 
tion shares the responsibility of the programs 
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induding the promotion on their official sta- 
nonery. 

In 1940-41, the college first initiated a pro- 
eram titled, “Gwen’s Folks.” As far as we have 
ascertained this was the first program on any 
sation which depicted the life of a typical Ne- 
ero family. “Gwen's Folks,” running for thir- 
teen consecutive weeks, dramatized in serial 
form such problems as “Bringing-up Junior,” 
“Buving Food,” “Making Low-Income Diets,” 
“Shopping for an Easter Outfit,” “Investing 
Moncey,” “Buying a Home,” and other related 
family problems. The family was “rescued” 
from its difficulty by Junior’s school teacher or 
the daughter, a student at Bennett College, 
who, remembering some of the material taught 
in her college classes of Foods, Clothing, Con- 
sumer Education, or Family Life Education, 
deftly applied this knowledge to the various sit- 
uations which confronted her. This first series 
of programs was outlined by selected student: 
and faculty. 


Civilian Morale Raised 


This first attempt in radio terminated with 
the end of the school year and was revived dur- 
ing the next following year. With our country 
planning an all-out effort towards national de- 
fense, our college recognized a distinct service 
which it could render to the effort by sponsoring 
a series of morale programs. Thus two series of 
programs were developed. These programs were 
planned with three ideas in min‘, namely, as a 
public relations service of the college, as a sup- 
plement to classroom instruction in communica- 
tion arts (work experiences) with radio, and as 
a way of sustaining civilian morale in the pres- 
ent war Crisis. 

One series was scheduled for the day-time 
listening audience coming five 
times per week, and the other in 
the evening once a week. These 
programs were broadcast from 
Bennett’s campus and were Car- 
ried by remote control to the pub- 
lic through the channels of station 
WBIG with 5,000 watt-frequency. 
This arrangement afforded our 
girls not only the opportunity of 
producing educational programs 
but experience in the announcing, 
and the technical ends of radio 
as well. 

Enough equipment including mic- 
rophones was furnished the college 
to do an effective job of broadcast- 
ing. Line charges and other operat- 
ing costs were paid for by the sta- 


tion. The radio station gave the “cue” for time 
and the program was “placed” on and “off” the 
air by the college personnel. This was somewhat 
of a college “radio station.” Programs heard 
during this experimental year with remote con- 
trol were: “For Children’s Sake,” one designed 
to inform parents of the problems of child devel- 
opment and parent education; “An Afternoon 
of Devotions,” a religious period which was fa- 
vorably received by our adult audience; “An 
Afternoon of Talent,” a program which was de- 
voted to the fine arts with faculty and students 
as contributors, featuring music, both modern 
and classic; “Americans, Too, Who Have 
Achieved,” one which told of the contributioas 
of the little known Americans employing much 
Negro history for the script, and, “Consumers 
in Defense: A Quiz Show,” which was a thirty 
minute consumer education program. The latter 
was a very popular program. It gave to con- 
sumers (youth and adult) aid in the selectio. 
and purchase of food, clothing, furniture, and 
other household supplies. We know from the 
number of verbal reports, letters, and written 
requests for copies of the scripts used that these 
programs were well received. 


Members of Faculty on the Air 


The second series of programs was en- 
titled “Bennett College Goes-on-the-Air-for- 
National Defense.” This program was pre- 
sented each Thursday evening from the Chapel. 
The members of the faculty gave five to six 
minute talks on such topics as “The Home and 
National Defense,” “Community Health,” “The 
Biolegical Sciences and the Defense Effort.” 
“Reading in Time of Stress,” “The Need for 
Tolerance,” and others. Music was furaished 
by the college choir under the able direction of 


Bennett students, Vivian Plunkett, Class of °42, and Goldwyn Foster, Class 
of °45, preparing script for program, “Our Allies: A Study in Geography.” 
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Dr. R. Nathaniel Dett. Values to be obtained 
from this series of programs might be listed as 
follows: First, they presented the interpretation 
of spirituals and anthems by a trained choir of 
women’s voices; second, they shared the intel- 
lectual and cultural resources of the college 
with the general public—a gap worth filling by 
any college—and third, they helped to “inject 
vitality” into civilian morale when that morale 
was at a low ebb. 

In the present school year, 1942-43, we find 
that the war effort has caused colleges and in- 
dustry to make many changes. Such change 
was felt at Bennett College in its physical rela- 
tionship with the local station. Our “radio sta- 
tion” was no longer located on the campus but 
was “moved” to the local station. The suspen- 
sion of our outside remote operations was a 
patriotic gesture shared by the college and the 
radio station. It was a setback in one sense to 
the college, but we found later, this ar- 
rangement paid dividends. Greater opportu- 
nities have come in the technical end where the 
girls are being instructed for one hour each day 
in the use of the mechanical controls found in 
large commercial studios. The full fifteen-minutc 
period is given over to the Bennett College girls 
who take turns announcing programs, getting 
the cue with the green light, and signing-off the 
program. 

The programs this year are under the title of 
“Bennett College-ch-the-Air,” and on several oc- 
casions WBIG officials have submitted record- 
ings of selected programs from this series for the 
Annual Peabody Awards. This work has not 
taken any prizes, but it has been highly ap- 
praised by the judges of the contest. 


A Job for All in Radio Technique 


Although no formal course in radio is given 
at the college the following information is pre- 
sented to show how radio is correlated with 
classroom teaching : 

Students take part in all of the programs ei- 
ther as research persons, script writers, continu- 
ity writers, technicians, and/or announcers. 
These students are chosen on the basis of their 
interest in radio, their previous educational ex- 
perience, and from their physical qualities for 
the job at hand. In regard to the educational 
experience as a qualification the “Peggy Toatley : 
Your Consumer Reporter” program is a good 
example in point. This program which replaces 
our program of last year, titled, “Consumers in 
Defense: A Quiz Show,” is built around a 
senior at Bennett College who has had previous 
studies in consumer education. The same holds 
true for the program, “Our Allies: A Study in 
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Geography,” designed to develop an apy recia 
tion for the culture and customs of the 28 coup. 
tries allied with us in the war on the Axis. 4 
Bennett student applies knowledge gained frop 
courses in geography. Another girl is inte: este 
in public health and is now doing the res ard 
work for our program, “Safeguarding You 
Health,” directed by our resident physicia”. 

Many of the girls have grasped the ful! im. 
port of producing radio programs. Such i- th 
case with one student, who not only anno::nce 
a program of her choice, but one who also w rite 
the continuity. This student in particular wen 
through what we would like to call, the follow. 
ing “stages” of preparation for her part on the 
production side of radio: First, as an observer: 
second, to writing continuity for “spot” an. 
nouncements; third, to timing script; fourth 
reading “spot” announcements ; fifth, preparing 
research ; sixth, writing continuity, and seventh. 
to announcing the particular program. This i 
usually the procedure to be followed by all girk 
who participate on the radio programs. On 
girl, who wishes to become a reader of script, 
gives her full time to this and is the “voice” for 
the program “Americans, Too, Who Have 
Achieved.” Usually two or three girls are as 
signed to each of the five programs which are 
broadcast in the current series. 


New Frontiers in Employment, Race Relations 


From a vocational point of view radio ha: 
beneficial carry-overs. This can be witnessed 
by one of our recent graduates who went 
through the various “stages” illustrated above, 
plus training in the technical end. This student 
went so far as to write a full script for her own 
program and following this, upon graduation. 
secured employment in a nearby high schoo! 
where she immediately set in motion a program 
of educational broadcasting similar to that 
which is being done at Bennett College. And 
it ts said that her outside (extra curricular) ex- 
perience in radio was a big factor in her getting 
this position. With the manpower shortage be- 
coming more acute, women should find posi- 
tions in radio. 

The work in radio extends the facilities and 
services of Bennett College to the community. 
It does more than that. It functionalizes or puts 
into use the information which the students se- 
cure in their classes. That the radio will soon 
be the area of communication that one will 
turn to before a book, few people will doubt. 
That the administration of Bennett College gives 
radio experiences to its community and students 
is partial fulfillment of its responsibility to offer 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Tal 
d fron 
este 
@ By DORIS PETERS 
Your 
ul) im. 
the IR ETE” was a tall, dark, slender Negro 
OLNees boy twenty-one years old. Life had 
\ rite been unkind to him in many ways. 
r wentfl First, he was black! Being black to “Pete” was 
ollow- Mi the worst thing that could have ever happened to 
on the him. He cursed his father for the heritage and 
erver: hated the woman who had borne him. Ofttimes 
” an- had he heard the expression: “There is nothing 
ourth BH worse than a ‘nigger’ — born at the bat, two 
Daring strikes against him, the ball sailing towards him 
venth, § —nothing to do but to strike out!” 
his sf Secondly, he was poor! Black and poor— 
| gir § Oh! what a combination! To be black was bad 
OneB enough but he had to be poor and poverty- 
Crip. B tricken in the bargain. How often had he 
>” for crunched a piece of hard bread between his 
Have strong white teeth, feeling the awful crummi- 
‘© a B ness of the stuff as he tried to swallow it. 
h ari His father, who drank to excess, was in 
plain terms “no count.” His mother was a hard- 
ons — working, patient woman. Her lot had been cast 
has 204 she bore it bravely with a hope within her 
7 heart that a better life awaited her “on the 
ae other side.” This philosophy she tried to instill 
ae into her son but he would have none of it. 
dem LBus it was on her dying bed, she tried one last 
CME feeble attempt to make him “see the light.” But 
OW" to no avail, he gently patted her on the head, 
“a looked wryly at the state in which she had 
°°'B to die, thinking of the dreadful drabness of it 
re all. He watched her die for three days, power- 
ye less to do anything about it. What could he 
“do? 
a _& Bitterness arose in his heart. If only he could 
be. Have the simple childlike faith she had pos- 
yosj- Seed. Perhaps then, he could endure his black 
face and the poverty into which he had been 
and om and from which there seemed no escape. 
sity, @ But were did one get such a faith? He did not 
puts know. Too bad he had not asked his mother, 
"ge. Dut she was dead now. 
oon This attitude of “Pete’s” was not something 
will @ that he acquired over night. It was something 
ibt.@ that had been constantly eating into his very 
‘ves Done. When he was a small child, he was 
-nts @ Pushed into the far corner of the crowded bus. 
ffer Why? Because he was black! He was forced 


to attend a rural segregated school with inferior 


equipment and with teachers interested only in 
the monthly check. Whether he attended or not 
was optional. Why? Because he was black! 
He could not attend college and here entered 
his other obstacle—he was poor! 

To overcome these things, he needed what? 
That he did not know. And so it was on a warm 
July day, he sat under a tree, a youth, a black 
youth, motherless and without hope, idly watch- 
ing the Rural Free Delivery man make his de- 
liveries. He knew there would be no mail for 
him. Who was there to write to him? He was 
acquainted with no one outside his community. 
He brushed a fly away and continued to gaze 
lazily at the mail man. To his unbelieving eyes, 
he saw him deposit a long, white envelope on 
his doorstep. What could it be? Rather hastily, 
he scrambled to his feet, half ran, half walked 
to his house, looked at the long envelope, picked 
it up rather gingerly and in heavy typewritten 
words saw his name, Peter Rye. In the upper 
left-hand corner, he saw, United States Govern- 
ment. What could it mean? Slowly he opened 
it and pulled forth numerous pages. He exam- 
ined them and saw any number of questions. 
There was one person who might know what 
this was all about and that was the “Reverend.” 
So without much ado, he hurried up the road 
to the kindly old minister’s house. The old man 
was home and “Pete” presented his envelope 
with its numerous papers to him. 


THE minister explained that this was a call 

, to the United States Army. Slowly the im- 
plication came to the youth. He clenched his 
fists, his dark eyes smoldered, he trembled slight- 
ly as he leaned over, facing the minister 
squarely. 

“The United States Army!” Why should I 
go? Look at me! I’m black! I’m poor! I’ve 
never been given a chance! What has anyone 
ever done for me besides shove me around and 
push me into the background ? I’ve been stepped 
on all my life and now the Army needs me, 
does it? Well, I ain’t goin’! I don’t need the 
Army!” 

The lovable old man who had seen his people 
suffer for various reasons or other, slowly arose 
to his feet and asked the boy to follow him. He 
took him by the arm and led him out of the 
house, down a path and toward a small brook. 

“Sit down,” he said. 

The youth obeyed and the old man likewise 
sat down beside him. 

“T used to come here when I was a boy,” he 
mused, “and my problems were much the same 
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as yours. I was black and for that matter still 
am. I was also very bitter, very bitter, my 

The boy stirred uneasily and thought, “What 
was the old man going to say? Wish he would 
come to the point.” 

His aged friend noticed this and continued, 
“I’m going to try to show you that the resent- 
ment of your color and your economic situa- 
tion is wrong.” 

“How can you do that?” muttered the youth. 
“I am what I am. Nothing can change that. 
God! why was I ever born?” 


The old man looked at the young lad by his 
side and wondered if he could show him, if he 
could convince him, that some day there would 
be an equal chance for all. The process would 
be slow, but eventually, probably over a century 
would have to elapse before the great change 
would be noticeable. He and this boy beside 
him would not be here fo see it, but at present, 
they were the ones to contribute to the slow, but 
inevitable change. If only he could show 
“Pete” that and make him realize the import- 
ance of it all. 

He spoke again in a voice that made the lad 
look at him attentively. 

“Jesus of Nazareth,” he began, “was a great 
mystic, the one and only. He associated Himself 
with the whole of humanity. It was He who 
helped the good and bad, the black and white 
and the rich and poor. Everyone needed Him 
and His wisdom.” 

The boy looked at the old man, bewildered. 
What was he saying? Puzzled, he asked Rev- 
erend Carter, “What are you talking about?” 
This language was new to him. The words fell 
like so many pieces of cotton on his ears, feeling 
very pleasant but making no impression. Rev- 
erend Carter realized this and knew that he had 
forgot, knew that this was not an educated 
youth but one with undeveloped innate ability, 
and so he started afresh. He did not want to 
give this boy the elementary faith possessed by 
those in the rural community in which he 
worked. Instead, he wanted to give him some- 
thing bigger and better. 


“L? me tell you a story,” he began, “about 

Jesus. You know He was a wonderful 
storyteller and this story I am going to tell you 
is one that He told many years ago. Now listen 
closely. There was once a man who had a vine- 
yard and he needed men to gather the grapes. 
This day, he went out to the market place and 
hired some men early in the morning. Later 
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on during the day, he needed more men and 
hired them accordingly. In the late afternoon, 
he hired more men. When evening came, he 
paid all the men the same amount of money, 
Now, the men who had worked all day were 
angry because they received the same amount 
of money as the men who had worked only a 
half day. The man explained to the laborers 
that he had given as much to the last as he had 
given to the first. The same is true with you, 
“Pete.” You think that you have been last but, 
my lad, some day you will be first. It is a 
situation such as this present day one. This war 
and the implications involved will make you 
first. Do you understand ?” 

The youth nodded. Slowly he turned his 
head toward the old man. 

“Yes,” he said, “I think I see. If only .. .” 

“If only what?” prompted the minister. 


“If only I could have a son—or a daughter 
who could . . .” he fumbled for the right word. 

In his mind he knew that he wanted to leave 
something on this earth to profit by what he was 
going to help thousands of other Negro youths 
to do. 


A WEEK later, he left for the army. He 
adapted himself very well and, although 
he did not rise above a private, he was well-liked. 
The Chaplain, Father Holmes, especially liked 
him because he felt that this lad had an inner 
something nobody could take away from him. 
He seemed to have a goal in mind and was 
striving to attain it. What it was, Father Holmes 
did not know but he was determined to find out. 
One day he stopped “Pete” and by way of 
conversation asked him how he was getting 
along. 

“Fine,” was the reply, “only I can’t find the 
right girl.” 

“The right girl?” asked the puzzled Chap- 
Jain. 

“Yes, I want to get married.” 

“To ask you why would be impolite.” 

“No Sir, you see I want to get married so 
I can leave a child here. Then when the change 
comes, my child will be different.” 

Father Holmes was now thoroughly puzzled. 
Here was something that he had not seen be- 
fore. The boy’s language was crude and his 
vocabulary was limited but there was some idea 
that he had that was valuable and the Chap- 
lain sensed it. 

“What change?” he asked. 

“Why, don’t you know the story Jesus told 
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bpout the vineyard? Don’t you know that some 
4ay we Shall be first and not last?” 

Father Holmes saw it then. This was what 
he youth had. This was why he wanted to get 
gried. This crude, ignorant, black boy had 
hn inner conception of something great, some- 
hing intangible, something heart-rending and 
il] something stable and strong! 

“Find your girl, my boy, marry her and God 
he with you. Yes, we shall be first some day.” 


YEAR passed and “Pete” finally found the 

“right girl” whom he loved in a simple 
way. [hey were married and three months later 
he was sent to the front to fight. He had been 
gone a month when he received his first letter 
from his wife telling him that she was to be- 
come a mother. 

“Thank God,” he prayed, “now I have some- 
thing to fight for. Whatever my child is, a boy 
or a girl, this world will be a better place for 


We Shall Not Die 


By JAMES E. ANDREWS 


E shall not die— 
Not though the red-jawed cannon gape 
His hot mouth burning nigh, 

And all the shrieking imps of hell 
Come zooming from the sky. 


We'll win the fight— 
Though twice ten thousand smoking ruins 
Proclaim the Spoilers’ might ; 

Though Death stretch out his bony hand 
To clutch us in the night. 


We shall not yield— 
Your courage gives us strength to face 
The enemy concealed. 

We know you march beside us all 
Upon the battlefield. 


We know the end 
Will see our Flag triumphant wave 
Where’er we now contend ; 

And love and peace will bless the land 
We with our lives defend. 


him to live in because I have fought to make it 
so. Jesus said the last shall be first. My child shall 
be first. ... My child shall have a chance!” 


“DQETE” was killed in action a few weeks later. 
A black youth! A poor youth! However, 

though, one who had been given a reason for 
fighting. He believed in his reason. He believed 
in the words of Jesus as told to him by the old 
minister. He left a part of him on American soil 
and he died with a peaceful heart, believing 
that he had contributed his share in helping to 
move the slowly, changing nature of a complex 
society in which his race was the underdog ! 

Those who saw him, dead in the muddy 
“dug-out,” wondered at the serenity of his face. 
Little did they know that when he fell, he had 
heard a voice saying— 

“You, my son, have helped to make the last 
first !”” 
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People Have 
Strength — 
Together 


A Texas Negro Community Shows What 
Cooperation Can Achieve 


© By SHERMAN BRISCOE 


(REA Photo) 


The Rev. Henry Williams, 92-year-old pastor, putting one of 
his church fans in good repair before storing it away for the 


winter. 


T 92, Pastor Henry Williams is living 
through the fourth titanic struggle for 
world freedom ; he’s lived through three 

others—Civil, Spanish-American, and the first 
World War. Yet he still has faith in human 
progress, for he has seen the colored people of 
Valley View, Texas, travel a long road. He has 
seen power come to this East Texas community 
to light the houses, lighten the labor, increase 
the sanitation and facilities for health, and serve 
the fine new school; and he has seen, too, that 
because electric power has come to the valley 
and the school the community is able to make 
an increased contribution to the war effort. 
Around the core of the Valley View School, 
he has seen a united community raise its living 
standards and achieve a happier way of life; 
and he has seen young men being trained in the 
school shop for skilled jobs in war industries. 
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He believes in people, for he knows how strong 
they are and how much they can accomplish 
by cooperation under the leadership of a prac- 
tical idealist. 

Such a man is Prof. T. J. Downs, principal 
of the school—a realist with drive and vision 
Professor Downs came to Valley View from 
Bishop College in Texas in the fall of 1929 to 
teach in the community’s little two-teacher 
schoolhouse. He saw that these people had as 
much need for agricultural knowledge, manual 
training, and information on nutrition and 
homemaking as they had for a higher level of 
literacy. So he set out to establish a county train- 
ing high school at Valley View, a school for 
parents as well as children. 

Crop Income Pays School's Debts 

Funds from the Rosenwald Foundation had 
paid in part for a four-room building, but still 
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the « hool carried a heavy debt and there was 
ao money for equipment to start the training 
program. Professor Downs directed the plant- 
ing of a “school” crop with labor donated by 
all who could spare the time. Before long the 
debt was cleared with the income from crops 
raised and sold. 

The next year, the Rosenwald Fund allotted 
$1,250 for a manual training shop and a “teach- 
erage” for Professor Downs. For two years men 
and boys of the community gave a day’s work 
when they could to complete the buildings. That 
spring, while the work went on, the first five 
high school students were graduated. Additional 
money for buildings and equipment continued 
to come from the school farm and the school 
cotton crop. At the Central East Texas Fair 
one year, the farm’s agricultural products won 
$30--the down-payment on a piano. 

By 1935, two buses were bringing youngsters 
to school from surrounding communities; the 
number of students had jumped from 74 to 
338. That same year, men employed on a WPA 
project hewed logs in the woods nearby and 
built a cannery. Here the professor's wife, who 
teaches home economics, instructed the children 
in canning. They put up as many as 1,400 cans 
of food a day to be used for school lunches and 
to help those “on relief.” 

New Facilities, Services Added 

The year 1938 set two more milestones in the 
school center’s progress. Volunteer 
labor of school boys, bus drivers, 
and the faithful men of the com- 
munity built a big gymnasium and 
four new classrooms. And the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Rural 
Electrification Administration came 
to Upshur County, via the Upshur- 
Rural Electric Cooperative. 

To get an eight-mile electric 
line extended to the school, Pro- 
fessor Downs rode from house to 
house telling the benefits electricity 
would bring. It wasn’t easy to get 
the necessary three signers to a 
mile. Most of the colored people 
were low income tenant farmers. 
But soon 25 applicants signed for 
service. The next year they jubi- 
lantly celebrated the miracle of 
secing electric lights turned on in 
their homes for the first time. The 
school, too, was wired. 

“Electricity proved to be the 
most useful tool in our entire 
school plant,” Professor Downs 


told co-op manager Sam Scales. “It brought 
us good light and made possible our radio and 
loud speaker and the automatic electric pump 
to furnish water for showers and drinking foun- 
tains and rest rooms. Our shop now has elec- 
trical equipment. We’re all grateful for the help 
of our Government and the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. The Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation has raised nearly $150 towards repay- 
ing the co-op’s loan for wiring and plumb- 


ing. 


Losses by Fire, Regained 


Disaster interrupted the community’s steady 
advance, when in 1940 fire razed the school. 
shop, and cannery. Professor Downs and his 
faculty saw 11 years of effort disappear in 
flames. Fortunately, $12,000 in insurance was 
available to buy materials for a new building. 
The National Youth Administration approved a 
labor project. By the beginning of 1942, 150 
Negro boys and two skilled men had erected a 
16-room brick school building and a vocational 
training shop. Again the co-op granted a wiring 
and plumbing loan, with three prominent Negro 
landowners signing the note. 

Mrs. Delta Scales, the co-op’s educational 
director, helped to plan the home economics de- 
partment, which has an electric range, refriger- 
ator, water heater, small mill, and a variety of 


small appliances. Water for drinking fountains, 
Continued on Page 30) 


REA Photo) 


( 
With the aid of modern electrical equipment, Prof. and Mrs. T. J. Downs, 
of Valley View High School, start preparations for a school lunch. 
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He Staked Out 


New Frontiers 


HE passing of Dr. George Harris Rich- 

ardson, at his home in Washington, D. C.., 

on Wednesday, December 2, 1942, rang 
down the final curtain on a company of men 
who dedicated their lives to the colossal task of 
raising the estimates of all America to the end 
that our fellow citizens of color might attain 
nothing less than first class citizenship status for 
all times. 

With a mind as clear as his own conscience 
Dr. Richardson could review a succession of 
eighty-eight years of quiet, effective service in 
human relations. He could recall his close 
friendship with such men as Frederick Douglass, 
John M. Langston, Congressmen B. K. Bruce, 
John R. Bruce, M. M. Holland, John W. Crom- 
well and others of equal calibre. But up to his 
last days, Dr. Richardson was more interested in 
today’s crop of younger leaders who have the 
capacity to shape future horizons than he was 
in recalling his own achievements and those of 
his contemporaries. 

Born in Cleveland, Ohio, on February 5, 
1854, Dr. Richardson was educated in the pri- 
mary, secondary and high schools of his native 
city. He was awarded a diploma as one among 
the first graduates of Howard University. In 
Prince William County, Virginia, where he 
taught in one of the first two public schools for 
colored children, he gained immediate recogni- 
tion through his efforts to arouse in colored citi- 
zens a deep sense of the importance of taking ac- 
tive part in community responsibilities and edu- 
cational advancement. Later, he graduated 
from the Howard University School of Law, was 
admitted to practice in all courts of the District 
of Columbia, and was voted class orator when 
he took his M.D. degree from the Howard Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. 

National attention was first focused on Dr. 
Richardson when one of his many articles pub- 
lished in leading newspapers and magazines of 
the day came to the attention of Julius Rosen- 
wald. This particular article, as had others from 
his tireless pen, dealt with the woefully inade- 
quate school facilities which kept America’s col- 
ored youths in the South shut off from the main 
stream of educational advantages which youths 
of other races were taking for granted. Mr. 
Rosenwald ordered that a complete study be 
made of the discriminatory conditions set forth 
in Dr. Richardson’s article. This study paved 
the way for the establishment of some five thou- 
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Dr. George Harris Richardson 


sand Rosenwald Schools for Negroes located 
throughout the South. 

In addition to his work in the field of jour- 
nalism, Dr. Richardson was one of the founders 
of the Federation of Civic Associations, which 
has grown to be a powerful organization in the 
Nation’s Capital. He served as the first presi- 
dent of this Association and was re-elected to 
this post for twelve successive years. When he 
was appointed a member to the Board of Edu- 
cation for the District of Columbia he assembled 
statistics and furnished supporting arguments 
showing the wisdom of opening normal schools 
to all high school graduates whose character and 
health could be put to tests, and whose average 
rating for courses pursued was seventy-five per 
cent or more. The Richardson proposal was 
passed by the Board of Education and became 
the law governing all normal schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Steadfast advice and encouragement given 
Dr. Richardson in his work through the years 
came from his wife, Mrs. Ida G. Richardson, 
who was one of the first colored teachers in the 
school system of Washington, D. C., the first 
school attendance officer, and founder of the 
Sterling Relief Association, which provides shoes 
for needy school children. 

During his life-span of cighty-eight years, Dr. 
Richardson staked out new frontiers, and se- 
curely set the guideposts pointing to those lofty 
ideals of race, nation and the world for which 
all democratic mankind now fights to fulfill. 
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Tuskegee Center Combats Infantile Paralysis 


® By JOHN W. CHENAULT, M.D. 


the famous educational institution founded 

by Booker T. Washington, the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis has dedicated 
a building for the purpose of training Negro 
doctors and nurses in the type of warfare needed 
to combat a foe more insidious and devastating 
than a human enemy. This foe is so minute 
that the most powerful of microscopes cannot 
detect it. It is no respecter of position, creed, 
or color, yet, the appalling casualties it leaves in 
its wake strike terror into the heart of the en- 
tire nation. 

The Tuskegee Institute Infantile Paralysis 
Center, dedicated January 15, 1941, is one of 
the agencies that has been made possible by the 
great organization that has, since 1958, fostered 
the concerted national campaign financed by 
the Anaual President’s Birthday Celebrations. 


The great mind and humanitarian heart of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt conceived of an organiza- 
tion which would unite all Americans in a de- 
termined effort to ferret out this monster and 
would work unitedly in an effort to study and 
combat it in all ways. With the famous Warm 
Springs Foundation of Georgia as a pioneer, 
the public rallied to the cause and soon new 
centers were made possible. 


L the heart of the South on the grounds of 


Since no race escaped this disease the need 
of a center for Negroes in the deep South was 
realized and the combined efforts of Tuskegee 
Institute, The National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, and The Julius Rosenwald Fund 
provided a center for research and training in 
an area where the disease had struck many 
times among a huge mass of underprivileged 
people. 

The Infantile Paralysis Center was developed 
about the nucleus of the Division of Orthopedic 
Surgery of the John A. Andrew Memorial Hos- 
pital of Tuskegee Institute, which since 1937 
had pioneered in an effort by Negroes for the 
care of crippled Negro children in an area where 
hospital and training facilities had been inade- 
quate. The announcement by Basil O’Connor, 
President of the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, of a gift of $170,000 marked an 
important milestone in the health of the Negro. 
The beautiful, modern, scientifically equipped 
building that was thus made possible gave hope 
to many poor victims who previously had very 
little or none. 


The Center consists of a three-story, fireproof 
building, equipped with the latest facilities for 
the care of crippled children. The basement 
floor includes a gymnasium fitted out for mas- 
sage, whirlpool arm and leg baths, and with 
electro-therapeutic machines of the latest type. 
A separate room contains a stainless steel Hub- 
bard tank especially designed for the treatment 
of small children. A feature of this department 
is the beautiful green tiled pool, measuring 
twenty-five by thirty-five feet. This pool is for 
patients of all ages and sizes. With a capacity 
of over 12,000 gallons of water, maintained at a 
temperature of 92 degrees, the pool provides an 
essential part in treatment similar to that of the 
Georgia Warm Springs Unit. Gleaming chrome 
metal guard rails and a hydraulic lift for the 
transferral of patients from stretcher carts into 
the pool complete the pool quarters. 


The first floor includes a sound - proofed 
lobby, a business office, office and treatment 
room for the chief surgeon, a tiled plaster room, 
laboratory facilities, a brace fitting room, head 
nurse’s office, and recreation and school room 
which has been accoustically treated. From this 
room a spacious sun deck overlooks a paved ex- 
ercise court where patients may receive instruc- 
tion and care. A nurses’ Jounge is also provided 
on this floor. 


The third floor is entirely a patients’ floor of 
two and four-bed wards, well lighted and ven- 
tilated. The beds and furnishings of these rooms 
are of soft tones of gray and green, providing a 
quiet, restful surrounding. Toilets, utility rooms 
and a model diet kitchen insure the best of care 
for each patient. 


The Nursing Department is headed by Miss 
Lulu Boswell, graduate of the Lamar Nursing 
School, University of Georgia, and Wilberforce 
University, who has done post graduate work at 
Harlem Hospital, New York. Miss Boswell re- 
cently resumed her duties at the Center after a 
year at the University of Minnesota, during 
which she trained under the celebrated Sister 
Elizabeth Kenny whose treatment for infantile 
paralysis has revolutionized the entire medical 
world, and has now been endorsed by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association as the greatest ad- 
vance in the field of care of the patients who 
have been attacked by this disease. The Center 
is being rapidly equipped with facilities for giv- 
ing the Kenny treatment to its patients. 
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Survey of the Month 


TWO NEGRO ARTISTS WIN AWARDS IN 
ARTISTS FOR VICTORY EXHIBITION 


According to a recent announcement from Francis 
Henry Taylor, director of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City, the report of the jury of award 
for the Artists for Victory Exhibition includes two 
Negroes as prize winners: Richmond Barthé for his 
sculpture, “Boxer,” and Jacob Lawrence for his water 
color painting, “Pool Parlor.” Both artists are residents 
of New York City and were awarded sixth place and a 
cash prize of $500 each. 


The Artists for Victory Exhibition at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, where these works may be viewed, opened 
to the public on December 7, 1942 and will continue 
through February 22, 1943. The exhibition is among 
the largest displays of contemporary American art ever 
held in New York City. Fourteen thousand entries were 
submitted from all parts of the country. From these 
the jury accepted for the exhibition 532 paintings, 305 
pieces of sculpture and 581 prints. 


The jury appointed by the trustees of the Museum 
to award medals and purchase prizes was composed of 
the following members: Alfred H. Barr, Jr., director, 
-Museum of Modern Art, New York; Mrs. Juliana Force, 
director, Whitney Museum of American Art, New 
York; Henri G. Marceau, assistant director, Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art; A. Hyatt Mayor, associate curator 


“Boxer,” by Richmond Barthé 


of prints, the Metropolitan Museum of Art; Daniel Cat- 
ton Rich, director, Art Institute of Chicago; Charles 
H. Sawyer, director, Worcester Art Museum; Harry B. 
Wehle, curator of paintings, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 


Artists for Victory, Inc., which sponsored the exhibi- 
tion, Comprises twenty-three leading art organizations, 
with 10,000 members. The objective, according to 
Hobart Nichols, president of Artists for Victory, was to 
arrange a display that would represent the gamut of 
American art today, from conservative to radical. 


Mr. Barthé received a Julius Rosenwald Fellowship 
in 1931 and 1932, and a Guggenheim Fellowship in 
1940 and 1941. He has exhibited at the Whitney 
Museum, New York City; the Century of Progress, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; the Dallas Museum, Dallas, Texas; the 
Pennsylvania Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. ; the Corcoran 
Galleries, Washington, D. C.; Baltimore Museum, 
Carnegie Institute, -Philadelphia Museum, New York 
World’s Fair, the Brooklyn Museum, and the Sculptors 
Guild. His work is represented in the Whitney Museum, 
Oberlin College Museum, Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Arthur Brisbane Memorial, New York City, Theo- 
sophical Society, Adyar, India, and in private collec- 
tions in Austria, Germany, England, Africa, France and 
Canada. He is now working on the James Weldon 
“Pool Parlor,” by Jacob Lawernce Johnson Memorial for New York City. 
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NEGRO MINISTER ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF LUTHERAN PASTORS ASSOCIATION 


From the December 8, 1942 edition of The Long 
Island Daily Press, we learn of the election of The 
Rev. Jesse Wayman Routte, the only Negro Lutheran 
minister in the Borough of Queens, as president of the 
(ueens Lutheran Pastors Association. 

He is pastor of Holy Trinity Lutheran Church in 
South Jamaica which he founded ten years ago. Mr. 
Routte speaks six languages and was the only Negro 
ever graduated from Augustana College, a Swedish in- 
stitution, at Rock Island, Ill. 

Below is reprinted an editorial from the December 
9 edition of The Long Island Daily Press: 


NEW HONORS FOR A SPIRITUAL PIONEER 


“The election of the Rev. Jesse Wayman Routte as 
president of the Queens Lutheran Pastors Association is 
not only a tribute to the man but also a testament of the 
good work he has done to improve inter-racial relations 
among the people of the borough. 

“Pastor Routte is a Negro—the only Negro Lutheran 
minister in the county—and his elevation to the presi- 
dency of the Lutheran pastors’ association makes him 
leader and spokesman for more than 400 clergymen, all 
white men except himself. 

“Son of a Yale professor—who, incidentally, was one 
of Yale’s youngest graduates—Pastor Routte came to 
Queens a stranger 12 years ago. He had three college 
degrees, culture, learning and a burning zeal to make 
better neighbors of the Whites and Negroes in South 
Jamaica. 

“The Holy Trinity Lutheran Church of South Jamaica 
is a measure of his success up to now. 

“He is its pastor and of the 125 families who worship 
there approximaiely half are Whites and half Negroes. 

“Pastor Routte’s church is probably the borough’s best 
illustration of democracy. Under the guidance of this 
dynamic, spiritual pioneer, men and women of two races 
have worked and prayed together to establish a thriving 
church where there was no church before. 

“The newest honor that has come to Pastor Routte is 
a symbol of the respect and esteem in which he is held 
by the Loutheran churchmen in Queens—sentiments that 
are shared by all others, too, who know the man and 
the work he is doing.” 


OMAHA AND KANSAS CITY URBAN LEAGUES 
ASSIST IN WAAC RECRUITING 


Lt. Charline Jane May, recently commissioned Sec- 
ond Lieutenant in the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, has been assigned for re- 
cruiting service to the Seventh Service Command, which 
includes North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wyoming and Colorado. 

Lt. May will act as the only Negro recruiting officer 
in these states with her headquarters at Kansas City, 
Kansas, in the Wyandotte County Courthouse. Al- 
though recruiting work previously had been done in 
this area, her assignment came about largely because 
army officials felt, at the suggestion of the Urban 
Leagues of Omaha and Kansas City and various civic 
leaders, that more Negro women would become inter- 
ested in joining the W.A.A.C. if their interest was stim- 
ulated by a Negro Recruiting Officer. The fact that 
only 184 Negro women including 32 commissioned of- 
ficers out of over a total of 6,000 officers and auxiliaries 
have come out of the Fort Des Moines W.A.A.C. Train- 
ing Center is an indication of the task confronting the 


Lt. Charline Jane May, WAAC officer, assigned to 
recruiting service of the Seventh Service Command. 


recruiting officers. The bill signed by President Roose- 
velt on October 27, 1942, giving members of the Wo- 
men’s Army Auxiliary Corps the same pay as that of 
men in the regular army should make Lt. May’s and 
other recruiting officers’ work easier. 

Lt. May was born in Falls City, Nebraska, and was 
graduated from Nebraska Wesleyan University with a 
Bachelor of Arts Degree in June, 1942. She majored 
in sociology and psychology. She served as a recrea- 
tion director at the Urban League in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, while attending the university. She is a member 
of Psi Chi National Honorary Psychology and Phi 
Gamma Mu National Honorary Social Science fraterni- 
ties. In April, 1942, she distinguished herself as a 
public speaker when she addressed the Nebraska Confer- 
ence on Interracial Social Action in the Capitol Build- 
ing, Lincoln, Nebraska, on the subject of Negro Youth’s 
Viewpoint of War and was acclaimed by many as the 
best speaker at the Conference. 

The Urban Leagues in the Seventh Service Com- 
mand and many other organizations are rallying behind 
Lt. May in her effort to convince eligible Negro women 
in this section of the country that “this is a woman’s 
war as well as a man’s war” and that “every woman 
must do her part.” She hopes to convince them that 
“One way to do (it) is to join the W.A.A.C.” 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER SPEAKS IN FAVOR 
OF NEGRO SOLDIERS 


From the Worldovér Press, Wilton, Conn., comes the 
following information on a segment of Southern opin- 
ion and the Negro in the armed forces: 

“Too seldom do Northerners realize how intelligently 
and how courageously many progressive pecple in the 
South are reacting to inter-racial questions. When Sen- 
ator Bankhead of Alabama, weeks ago, urged the army 
not to send Negro troops from the North into Southern 
states, he started a flow of such old-time lily-white ideas. 
Some people seem to fear that colored boys won't fight 
well for democracy if they find out how little of it is 
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applied in certain sections. But the most effective reply 
to that sort of argument has come, not from the North, 
not even from aroused Negro spokesmen. It came from 
a Southern newspaper, and it was promptly backed up 
by a voice in the army that had to be respected. 

“Give all credit to the Telegram, a paper published 
in the Texas city of Temple. Said this journal, with- 
out equivocation: ‘Our view is that the army’s ef- 
ficiency would be seriously harmed by having to make 
this artificial division of its numerous Negro troops, and 
that the solution is not in this “Jim Crow” segregation, 
but in careful handling of any dangerous situations 
which arise by responsible police bodies, military or 
civilian. Nor will we concede the truth of the implica- 
tion . . . that race conflicts would be caused by locat- 
ing Negro troops near white troops. Certainly the mili- 
tary police and army officers should be able to control 
any such conflicts if they developed, but our thought 
is that these race conflicts are much more likely to be 
between Negro troops and civilians of the less intelligent 
white class. . . . It is our impression that Southern 
police authorities have not been able or have not wanted 
to do their part in keeping such conflicts down.’ 

“ ‘Fundamentally,’ the Temple Telegram concludes, 
‘the truth is that if Negroes are good enough to work, 
fight and die for their country, they are entitled to be 
quartered wherever the army needs them, and are further 
entitled to decent treatment wherever they are.’ Clear 
words! They brought a clearcut sequel, too. For a 
number of newspapers in the South received a copy of 
this editorial from Colonel Ruyden Williamson, Director 
of Public Relations of the Eighth Service Command, 
asking that it be reprinted, and asserting that it repre- 
sented the views of the Command’s head, Major General 
Richard Donovan. And reprinted it was! Under stress, 
old notions sometimes have to budge.” 

* *# 


YOUTH COUNCIL OF UTICA, N. Y., ELECTS 
NEGRO GIRL AS PRESIDENT 


The Youth Council of Utica, N. Y., an interracial 
group for the promotion of informative programs on 
the aims and principles of our democracy applied those 
same aims and principles recently when it unanimously 
elected Miss Aleese Ebo, a twenty-three year old Negro 
girl, as its president, and Leo Dougholecki, of Polish 
descent, as its vice-president. 

Miss Ebo is secretary of the Cosmopolitan Community 
Center of Utica and a post-graduate of the Utica Free 
Academy. 

Youth Councils have been organized in many cities 
of the Empire State and are under the sponsorship of 
the New York State War Council and the New York 
State Department of Education. 

* * * 
BRITISH ORGANIZATION TO AID AFRICANS 
ISSUES PAMPHLET 


The Colonial Comforts Fund, of London, England, 
established to provide comforts for people of African 
descent whose services and lives are dedicated to the 
cause of freedom, has issued a pamphlet describing its 
work. This publication praises the achievements of the 
colored troops of the African Regiments and the work 
of their kinsmen and West Indians in England, serving 
in munition factories, as seamen and firemen of the 
Mercantile Marine, as nurses in the hospitals, etc. An 
appeal for funds is made, and all communications 
should be addressed to: The Hon. Secretary, Colonial 
Comforts Fund, Halton House, Holborn, London, E. C. 1. 
Outstanding American organizations have expressed more 
than a casual interest in this organization. 
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William G. Black, sales manager, Interstate United 
Newspapers, with offices in New York City. 


EXPERTS SAY NEGRO BUYING POWER 
NOW $10,000,000,000 ANNUALLY 


The buying power of the Negro population of this 
country amounts to $7,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,- 
000 annually, it was reported recently at a panel discus- 
sion on the Negro market sponsored by the American 
marketing Association at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. The marketing men were told that a new 
racial loyalty is developing steadily among the Negro 
people, which therefore makes it advisable for manu- 
facturers to employ Negro salesmen when seeking to 
tap the Negro market. Other points brought out were 
that Negroes are very brand conscious; 68 percent in 
the New York market listen to the radio; and 17 per- 
cent of the nation’s drug store business is done with 
Negroes despite the fact that they account for only 10 
percent of the population. 

The speakers were: David J. Sullivan, former adver- 
tising manager, New York Amsterdam Star-News; Mrs. 
Sullivan; William G. Black, sales manager, Interstate 
United Newspapers; Joseph Christian, former advertis- 
ing manager, The People’s Voice; Joseph Wooton, In- 
terstate United Newspapers, and Hazel Sharper. 


MONUMENT DEDICATED TO 
"“AGGREY OF AFRICA” 


The Aggrey Memorial Committee, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York City, dedicated a2 monument in memory of 
James E. Kwegyir Aggrey, known as ‘Aggrey of Africa,’ 
at Livingston College, Salisbury, N. C., in November. 
Lord Halifax, President Nicholas Murray Butler of Co- 
lumbia University, Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, former sec- 
retary of Yale University and president of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, Dr. Edwin W. Smith, author of Aggrey 
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of Ajrica and former president of the Royal Anthropo- 
Jogical Institute of Great Britain, and others paid 
tribute to Dr. Aggrey. 

Lord Halifax said: 


“No doubt remains that men of every race found in 
Dr. Aggrey something that gave life to their own deep- 
est hopes and feelings. He was an African, and proud 
of his heritage ; he was eager, as he himself said, to be 
a ‘first class Negro’; he had no desire to be a third- 
class European. Among his sayings, none seems better 
to be remembered than his image of the black and 
white keys on a piano keyboard. ‘You can play a tune 
of sorts on the black keys,’ he said, ‘but for harmony 
you must use both the black and the white.’ 

‘For harmony you must use both the black and 
white’-—this was indeed the core of Dr. Aggrey’s wis- 
dom, and because of that he won the love and affection 


President Butler of Columbia University, where Dr. 
Agerey received his M.A. degree, wrote in his letter 
read at the Memorial Service: 

“It is to men of his type that we must look for aid 
from the race which he adorned in building the new 
world so that it will include all peoples, all religions, 
all colors, and all social and economic types.” 


Mr. Kweku Attah Gardiner, born in Dr. Aggrey’s 
village and representative of the West African Students 
Union of Great Britain, in his presentation of the Aggrey 
monument, said of his fellow countryman: 


“Aggrey was essentially a West African. This does 
not mean that Aggrey was by any means narrow in his 
outlook. His life and career prove that he saw the 
Negro problem as part of a world-wide human problem. 
He preached harmony which meant bringing in all sec- 
tions of the human family into the common fold. 
Brooding over wrongs and grievances could never do 
this. That is why Aggrey never had time for griev- 


Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, in his acceptance of the 
monument to Dr. Aggrey, said: 


“It seems appropriate that we in the United States, 
with one-tenth of our population tracing its origins to 
Africa, should remember with gratitude on this national 
Thanksgiving Day an eminent African of sterling char- 
acter, joyous nature, complete sincerity, great educa- 


tional leadership, cooperative ideas of race relations, and 
deep Christian consecration. Born in Africa, educated 
in this country at Livingstone College and Columbia 
University, he served with remarkable success as a 
member of the two Educational Commissions sent to 
Africa, and closed his career as Assistant Vice-Principal 
of Achimota College on the Gold Coast—one of the 
leading educational institutions for Africans. . . .” 


Dr. Edwin W. Smith said: 


“Dr. Aggrey owed much to America; he owed much 
to Britain; but first and last he was an African. He 
was proud of his race; proud of his ancestry; proud 
of his color... .” 


Dr. Howard Washington Odum of the University of 
North Carolina expressed the gratitude of the American 
people, and especially of the citizens of North Carolina, 
for Dr. Aggrey’s services to America and Africa. 

A pamphlet entitled “Know This of Aggrey” has 
been compiled by the West African Students’ Union of 
Great Britain and the African Students’ Association of 
U.S.A. Copies may be secured, at a minimum cost, 
through the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


MRS. H. T. DELANY ELECTED 
TO RIVERDALE BOARD 


Mrs. Willard Parker, first directress of the Colored 
Orphan Asylum which recently held its 106th annual 
meeting, has just announced the addition of Mrs. Hubert 
T. Delany to the Board of Trustees. She be- 
comes the fourth Negro woman elected to this Board. 
Mrs. Delany, the wife of Justice Hubert T. Delany, is 
an officer in the Parent Teachers’ Association at Lin- 
coln School, and is also serving with her husband in the 
Harlem-Riverside Council for Civilian Defense. 

The Colored Orphan Asylum takes care of 650 Negro 
children through its institution at Riverdale, New York, 
and through its Foster Home Department. Mrs. Parker 
stated “that the Colored Orphan Asylum should be of 
deep concern to every citizen of New York who wants 
to help America’s children develop into good citizens 
for tomorrow's uncertain world.” 


Friday Evening, 
February 5, 1943 


WIN VICTORY FOR DEMOCRACY! 


The National Urban League Guild Invites you 
to its Beaux Arts Benefit Victory Ball 


* 


MEET YOUR FAVORITE STAGE, SCREEN AND RADIO STARS 


Savoy Baliroom, 
Lenox Avenue and 140th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


General Admission: $1.10 — 


Reserved Tables: $2.00 — Boxes: $5.00 and $10.00 


1133 Broadway 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS AT THE 


National Urban League Guild Headquarters 
New York City, N. Y. 


IN THE WAR EFFORT 
VANGUARD 


Akron, Ohio 
ASS'N FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 
George W. Thompson,Exec. Sec’y 


Albany, New York 
ALBANY 
COUNC 
122 ey Street 
Lewis C. Bruce, Exec. Sec’y 


Anderson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street 
Horace D. Hell 
Exec. Sec’y 


Atlanta. 
ATLANTA RBAN LEAGUE 
239 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
William Y. Bell, Exec. Sec’y 


Baltimore, Maryland 
BALTIMORE URRAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 


Boston, Massachusetts 
BOSTON URBAN LEAGUE 
22 Whittier Street 
Seaton W. 


Brooklyn, New York 
BROOKLYN URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Fleet Place 
Robert J. Elzy, Exec. Sec’y 


TER AND 
LEAGUE, INC. 
155 Cedar Street 
William L, Evans, Exec. Sec’y 


Your 


Canton, Ohio 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 
819 Liberty Avenue, 8. E. 
John W. Crawford, Exec. Sec’y 


Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 
COUNTY 
312 West 9th Street 
J. Harvey Kerns, Exec. Sec’y 


Cleveland, Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quincy Avenue 
Gecrge M. Washington, 
Acting Exec. Sec'y 


Columbus, Ohio 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Bec'y 


Detroit, Michigan 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
606 East Vernor Highway 
John C. Dancy, Director 


Englewood, New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD URBAN LEAGUE 
103 Englewvod Avenue 


Loeal 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 

John K. Ridley, 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 


Carolina 
gro 
GREENVILLE COUNTY COUNCIL 
Building 
25 Falls Street 
O. Johnson, Sec’y 


Kaneas 
URBAN AGUE OF KANSAS 


1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Sec'y 


Lincoln, Nebras 
LINCOLN LEAGUE 
2030 Street 


Millard A Woods, Exec. Secy 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
UEBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 

LITTLE ROCK 

914 Gaines Street 
Clifford E. Minton, Exec. Sec y 


Los Californ 
URBAN LEAGUE OF Los 
ROELE 

2510 South Central Avenue 

Floyd C. Covington, Exec 
Director 


Louisville, Kentuck 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
606 West Walnut Street 
Julius A. Thomas, Exec. Sec'y 


Marion, India 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTER 
600 West Tenth Street 
fobert L. Neal, Exec. Sec'r 
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Thirty-two years of community and national leadership account for the important position of the 
National Urban League and its forty-six affiliates in the war effort. The Urban League fights the 
people's cause at home with vigor and determination. It renders invaluable aid in the prosecution 
of the war. The assistance you give the National Urban League and your local branch hastens the 


day of democratic victory at home—as surely as it will be realized abroad. 


Urban 


Massillon, Ohio 
MASSILLON URBAN LEAGUE 
113 Tremont Ave., w. 


Memphis, Tennessee 
COMMUNITY WELFARE 
LEAGUE 
546 Beale Avenue 
L. J. Searcy, Exec. Sec'y 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Sts. 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec'y 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
240 South 4th Street 
Charles W. Washington. 
Exec. Sec'y 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
EAG 
1010 Dryades Street 
Clarence A. Laws, 
Exec. Sec'y 


New York City 
NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 
202 Weet 174th Street 
Edward 8. Lewis, Exec. Sec’y. 


Newark, New Jersey 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 West Market Street 
Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y 


Omaha, Nebraska 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake S&S 
ymon 


treet 
d R. Brown, Exec. Sec'y 


League 


Philadelphia, Pennseyivania 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec'y 


Pittsbareh. Pennsylvania 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
PITTSBUR 
1300 Fifth Avenue 
R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec'y 


Providence, Ehode Island 
PROVIDENCE URBAN LEAGUE 
433 Westminster St.. Room 14 
James N. Williams, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Richmond, Virginia 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Louis, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 8ST. LOUIS 
3017 Deimar Boulevard 
John T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
8ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
138 East 6th Street 
5. Vincent Owens 
Exec. Sec'y 


Seattle, Washin 
SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
326 Railway Exchange Bidg. 
Second Avenue at Cherry 8t. 
Bernard E. Squires, Exec. Sec'y 


Springfield, Illinois 
SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
234 South 15th Street 
William M. Ashby, Exec. Sec’y 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
DUNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 

643 Union Street 
Dr. William N. DeBerry. 


Executive 


Tampa, Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 
Roy Chavis, Exec. Sec’y 


Toledo, Ohio 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
COMMUNITY 
201 Pinewood Avenue 
Clarence L. Thomas, Exec. 
Director 


Warren, Ohio 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
Mrs. Alice Parham, 
Acting Exec. Sec’y. 


Washington, D. C. 

WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE 
1538 New Jersey Avenue, N.W 
Mre. Pauline Redmond Coggs, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Waterbury. Connecticut 
PEARL STEEET NEIGHBOR 
HOOD HOUSE 
Cor. of Hopkins and Pearl Sts 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander 
Director 


White Plains. New York 
WHITE PLAINS URBAN 
LEAGUE 


240 Grove Street 
Miss Bertha Lee Herrington. 
Exec. Sec’y 
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WAR PLANTS NO IDLE CHANT 
FOR DEMOCRACY, SAYS KELLEY 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—‘“For the first time in the his- 
tory of Milwaukee, Negroes are being upgraded in many 
industries . . . this is because an emergency does exist, 
and because, in some instances, managers of plants wish 
to make democracy more than a chant.” 

This keynote statement was made by William V. 
Kelley, executive secretary, Milwaukee Urban League, 
when he addressed the Twenty-third Annual Dinner 
Meeting of the League, held at the City Club of this 
city on December 4. The meeting concluded an impres- 
sive series of conferences making up the Interracial 
Institute sponsored by the board of directors and staff 
of the Milwaukee Urban League, beginning November 
30. 

Mr. Kelley also pointed out that “more than a thou- 
sand Negroes are now employed in plants where Negroes 
had never worked before.” He warned, however, “There 
seems to be a greater reluctance on the part of plant 
employers to make use of Negro women than they had 
for Negro men. The failure of Negro women to find 
more than token employment in war industries is tied 
up subtly, but unmistakably with the domestic servant 
problem with which the city is confronted. Many white 
women and girls have thrown household employment 
overboard for the duration. They have gone into war 
production plants. Negro women are sought and ex- 
pected to fill these less lucrative and perhaps less patrio- 
tic jobs. The fewer Negro women employed in war in- 
dustry, the more will be available for personal and 
domestic service.” 

Dr. J. Martin Klotsche was the main speaker at the 
dinner meeting. He brought a timely and forceful mes- 
sage to nearly 150 guests assembled in the City Club. 


CONFERENCE FILM CIRCUIT, JOB 
GAINS HIGHLIGHT PITTSBURGH 
LEAGUE ACTIVITIES 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—R. Maurice Moss, executive 
secretary of the Urban League of Pittsburgh, has won 
the title of “movie producer.” Many comments are com- 
ing in on his technicolor film of the 1942 National 
Urban League Conference which shows better than any 
written report possible the excellent location, the 
interest, and the personalities who attended the Confer- 
ence at Pittsburgh’s Camp James Weldon Johnson. The 
film, not only in technicolor but fully titled, is now 
making the rounds of the country for use by other 
League branches. 

The integration of Negro workers into war industries 
throughout the nation during recent months is no less 
apparent in Pittsburgh. While many areas of discrim- 
ination remain, the industrial department of the Pitts- 
burgh affiliate announces recent gains. One important 
firm, the local Allis-Chalmers plant, has employed Negro 
men, through the League, for in-plant training and up- 
grading for the first time. Other “firsts” have been 
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attained at the Union Switch and Signal Compan 
Westinghouse, and H. J. Heinz Company now employ 
ing Negro women in production. The Dravo Corpora 
tion which, four months ago, had never hired Negroes 
in production jobs, has well over 300 colored workers 
according to present estimates. As an appeal to al! 
Negro war workers, the Urban League has issued 
printed “directive” entitled “We Invite You to Suc- 
ceed On Your Job” urging each worker to strive for 
victory and economic opportunity. 

In line with the general success of the local War 
Chest Drive, the twelve neighborhood units of the 
Urban League soared “over the top” in their total sub- 
scriptions. The education department is taking advan- 
tage of community interest in recent additions of Negro 
teacher personnel in the local school system by actively 
encouraging the application of all eligible persons for 
the Board of Education examinations in the Spring. 
Where possible, assistance is being rendered to enable 
prospects to secure eligible status. 

On November 17, the Urban League Community 
Choir did a splendid job by furnishing the musical 
background for a local radio program, entitled “Amer- 
icans All.” This presentation was the first of a series 
designed to foster better understanding and equality of 
opportunity among various cultural groups in the com- 
munity. 


KANSAS CITY LEAGUE GIRDS 
FOR GREATER ACTIVITIES WITH 
INCREASED BUDGET 


BULLETIN 

Thomas A. Webster, executive secretary, Urban 
League of Kansas City, Mo., has just announced that 
fifty-six Negro oil refinery workers employed with the 
Sinclair Oil Company, Argentine, Kansas, have be- 
come members of the CIO Local 348. The admission 
of these workers into the Local marks the successful 
conclusion to a series of conferences headed by Mr. 
Webster; E. V. Suitt, industrial secretary, Kansas 
City Urban League; Lewis W. Clymer, regional War 
Manpower Commission representative, and CIO of- 
ficials. Others responsible for this labor union victory 
are E. Lacy, William Hughes, C. W. Watson, and 
Clarence Hicks, Negro employees of the Sinclair Oil 
Company. 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.——A major part of the activities 
of Thomas A. Webster, executive secretary, of the Urban 
League of Kansas City, was devoted to matters of 
budget for the League, housing for Negro war workers, 
health programs, problems of Negroes in war industries, 
research and the promotion of better race relations. 

During the month League officials asked and were 
granted a re-hearing for an additional budget request 
from the War Chest and Community Fund. As a con- 
sequence the League was given a budget of $9,000, an 
increase over the amount given last year. This grant 
makes possible substantial increases in salary and an 
extension of the League’s services. 

Conferences were continued with the officials of the 
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local National Housing Authority to discuss the em- 
ployment of Negroes with the Home Use Program. Con- 
ferences were also held with a Chicago representative of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority to determine 
Negro participation in a pro rata share in the construc- 
tion of defense housing and the need for such housing 
for Negro defense workers in this area. 

Despite the belief that local workers can fill the de- 
mands for local war industries, workers from areas that 
lack defense industries are arriving at the rate of 1,000 
a month; among these are a number of Negro families 
who face the problem of finding housing accommoda- 
tions. The Executive visited the Travelers Aid, Bus 
Terminals, conferred with school, police, church and 
other sources which all confirmed the fact that Negro 
migrant workers are coming into the Kansas City area; 
some are coming to definite war jobs, others are merely 
looking for jobs. 

Objects to Blood Plasma Plan 


The Executive has given considerable time to meet- 
ings of the Health Council through membership in the 
Executive Committee. Similar service has been given to 
the Negro Committee working with the Kansas City 
Tuberculosis Society. The Executive serves as secre- 
tary of this committee. Files and health reports of the 
League have been made available for study purposes to 
the latter agency. 

Some attention also was given to the segregated plan 
for blood plasma collection by the American Red Cross. 
The plan does not permit the collection of Negro blood 
at the American Red Cross Center, and calls for segre- 
gation of Negro blood plasma, to be used only for Negro 
soldiers. This plan, naturally does not have the approval 
of the Urban League. 

Major emphasis is that of Negro participation in 
the war programs. Cooperation and assistance were 
given to Lewis W. Clymer, Regional Representative of 
the Fair Employment Practice Committee of the War 
Manpower Commission. The offices of the League were 
used for interviewing Negro applicants for supervisory 
and technical jobs to be available soon in Kansas City 


Local Government Jobs Sought 

One meeting was devoted to the refusal by the city 
government to employ Negroes for widely advertised 
and much needed government employment. Qualified 
Negro applicants for jobs as firemen, policemen, guards, 
clerical workers, are being denied employment, while 
white non-residents are being considered and may be em- 
ployed for city jobs. 

The Urban League of Kansas City sent telegrams to 
all members of the City Council, urging the nomination 
of a Negro person for the three positions on the Per- 
sonnel Board of the Personnel Department which will 
classify the city service, advise on appointments, pro- 
motions, certification and powers and duties of the Per- 
sonnel Department. 

The facilities of the League were used for recruiting 
Negro auxiliaries for the WAACS; cooperation for the 


recruiting officer to meet Negro eligible women also was 
rendered. Conferences were had with a federal repre- 
sentative of the War Savings Staff from Washington, 
D. C., and assistance is to be given to a War Bond and 
Stamp Rally to be staged by Negro beauticians. 
Conferences were held with several organizations do- 
ing research on Negro problems; assistance being given 
to the Civic Research Institute which included Negro 
interviewers and Negro interviewees in one of its polls. 


1942 GAVE NEGROES JOBS— 
GREATER PROGRESS URGED 
FOR 1943 

By Lorenzo F. Davis 


The year 1942 saw the Negroes of New York City 
making many forward strides in employment. Soon after 
Pearl Harbor, war industries began to hum. Some 
Negroes went to work.. Then as the year went on war 
production needs took a jump and demands went out 
for more manpower to turn out the materials of war. 
White workers left their civilian jobs in the utilities, 
department stores, restaurants and sweat shops of all 
kinds, and tcok their places on the war-converted as- 
sembly lines. Negroes weren't so fortunate. They 
weren't accepted as readily when they offered their 
labor at the gates of war production firms, even though 
the President had issued Executive Order 8802 the year 
before. However, Negroes were still moving ahead be- 
cause they knew they could get the jobs left by whites 
in most instances anyway. And that is just what hap- 
pened. 

Just after the middle of the year Negroes were being 
frantically called upon to fill all kinds of non-defense 
jobs, many of which were once denied them, as sales- 
girls, stock girls, wrappers and packers in such depart- 
ment stores as Macy's, Bloomingdale's Loeser’s and 
others; waitresses in such restaurants as Chock-Full-O- 
Nuts and Bickford’s; trolley and bus drivers in Brooklyn 
and upper Manhattan, and clerical workers in public util- 
ities like the Edison and Bell Telephone Companies. 
Telegraph and messenger services broke their racial em- 
ployment bans and accepted Negro workers. Organized 
labor, primarily affiliates of CIO, bent over backwards 
to invite Negroes into their ranks in order to fill their 
obligations to employers producing civilian goods. 

The picture of Negroes going into war work in 1942 
was entirely different and somewhat invclved. First, it 
cannot be denied that Negroes did get a large number of 
war jobs, but it must be emphatically denied that most 
of these jobs fitted their skills or knitted them into the 
industry. With such exceptions as the arsenals, foun- 
dries and some shipyards, most men who sought war 
jobs had to accept positions as laborers or helpers re- 
gardless of their skills or training. It wasn’t uncommon 
to enter a plant geared for war production and find that 
its whole porter and maintenance staff was Negro, and 
to learn that the firm would hire all Negroes sent only 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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History Becomes Them 


THE DRUMS OF MORNING. By Philip Van Doren 
Stern. New York: Doubloday, Doran & Co. 
$3.00. 


TAP ROOTS. By James Street. New York: The 
Dial Press. $2.75. 


ace year adds its quota to the now enormous volume 

of Civil War fiction and 1942 ran up its own siz- 

able quota. The battles have all been fought and re- 
fought by the novelists and the tears of fragile and not 
so fragile heroines have flowed and dried on many a 
book club member's pillow. Yet the Civil War as 
romance has not begun to be exploited ; these two books 
are adequate testimony to that fact. The war itself, 
fought on a vaster scale than any before and much more 
complex in its effects on human relations than any other 
in modern history, has become so encrusted with legend 
and myth that even for the historian the job of extract- 
ing the realities of the years 1855-1865 has assumed 
nightmare proportions. These novels are unusually fine 
examples of their type because they succeed in hewing 
closely to the line of historical fact and, at the same 
time, tap new veins in the Civil War lode. 

Strangely, few novels of the Civil War are told from 
the Northern point of view. So foreign to American 
fiction is the story of the abolitionists that Mr. Stern’s 
book is so much less a novel because he must take time 
to recount in detail the story of the crusade of the 
Parkers, Phillipses, and Garrisons. This is done with 
skill and, though it slows up the novel’s action and 
prevents the author's bringing his characters to full- 
bodied maturity, it will introduce many readers to an 
almost forgotten epic chapter in American history—a 
chapter eminently fitted for treatment in the historical 
novel. 

Jonathan Bradford, the central character, is little more 
than a device around which the major phases of the 
abolition movement can be made to revolve. What the 
novel gains in completeness is lost in the resulting loose- 
ness of plot. The hero loses as well a desirable credibil- 
ity as the author’s zeal to present the whole of a mag- 
nificent pageant forces him to carry his hero through an 
almost incredible number of ventures, each first rate in 
itself but exhaustingly unbelievable in the whole. Brad- 
ford functions in almost every major role possible for 
an abolitionist, a physical feat which would have 
wrecked a man of even great proportions. The reader, 
however, gains a picture of the devious means and ways 
of the abolitionists which for ease and interest in pre- 
sentation has hardly been surpassed. 

Jonathan’s father was killed in the Alton riots of 
1837 and the small boy vowed, in memory of his father 
and Elijah Lovejoy, to devote his life to the anti-slavery 
cause. Coming into young manhood he makes a tour 
of the Southern States, financed by New England 
money. After an aborted love affair with the daughter 
of an Alabama plantation owner—ended by a typically 
romantic duel—he tries to smuggle fugitive slaves out 
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through Pensacola. Back in New England, he partic 

pates in the Anthony Burns case, lectures on the ant 

slavery platform, with Frederick Douglass, and hel; 
fire emigrants with zeal to settle in Bleeding Kansa 

Moving down to Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, he bx 

comes an underground railroad operator and almos 

joins John Brown at Harper's Ferry. In 1860 he is i: 

Charleston, where he is jailed during the first years o! 

the war. But he escapes to the Sea Islands where hy 

joins Higginson and his Negro troops. Before the wa: 
is over he has been a spy, a prisoner in Andersonville 
and hero of a dramatic escape from besieged Charles 
ton. Yet, through all of this, plus three love affairs, 
he remains less real than the novel's John Brown, 

Douglass, Parker, and Higginson, whom he encounters 
as he works for freedom. Though it is no “answer to 
Gone with the Wind,” as advertised, The Drums oj 
Morning is a splendidly forged account of the later 
phases of the anti-slavery struggle, with an amazingly 
large amount of historical fact woven into historical! 
romance. Only the presence of too many real heroes 
prevents Bradford from emerging as a personality. Who 
could, in the presence of Brown, Parker, Higginson, 
Douglass and the other great men of the time? 

Tap Roots is more of novel and less of history, 
though James Street’s narrative of abolitionism in Mis- 
sissippi is solidly based on the story of Jones County’s 
secession from the state in the early years of the Civil 
War. His characters, however, are almost wholly ficti- 
tious. Though “Jeffy” Davis is assigned the role of 
his hero’s most dangerous enemy, he never appears to 
dim Keith Alexander's stature. The novel is a curious 
compound of tradition and fact, with fiction taking the 
upper hand. Two illegitimates, a Choctaw chief, a 
girl of mixed blood (‘‘Moorish”-African but not Negro, 
the characters point out), and a beautiful victim of in- 
fantile paralysis fight for control of each other's souls 
and of the county. Yet, it all makes sense, for despite 
the complicated family background which makes Keith 
Alexander the illegitimate son of a distinguished Vir- 
ginian and Hoab Dabney no Dabney at all but the 
bastard son of riotous Great-aunt Honoria (who, to 
make it more complex, had loved the great Indian chief 
Tishomingo—who would not have her) and which 
makes Kyd and her mixed blood a whispered and 
guarded central problem of a family whose sense of 
family was greater than the fact itself, the novel as a 
whole dwells not on these matters but on the inexorable 
problems of the clash of will and skill among the fiery 
sons of pioneers who had come down the Natchez Trace 
to settle a new state where aristocracy was but a state 
of mind. The amateurs’ defense of Lebanon Valiey 
against a superior Confederate force led by Hoab Dab- 
ney’s son-in-law is one of the more skillfully handled 
battle scenes in fiction; the strength plus confusion of 
the Civil War South is here excellently illustrated. 

The problem of the historical novel is to take his- 
tory, familiar or otherwise, and weld it into a living 
background against which characters may work out their 
own human problems. This is done better in Tap Roots 
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then in The Drums of Morning, partly because Tap 
Roots is concerned with a smaller canvas, partly be- 
cause it deals with less of the unfamiliar, partly because 
Jones County is close to Mr. Street’s heritage. Mainly, 
however, it is because the Dabneys are well realized. 
What if they are abolitionists in the South? They 
recognize the same Southern shibboleths of honor, 
family, and tradition that their neighbors held impor- 
tant. Mr. Street has to explain only their political and 
social views. Their hatred of slavery is mainly eco- 
nomic; their ethnology is far more enlightened than 
that of their contemporaries. The family is over-en- 
dowed with skeletons in its closet, yet its preoccupation 
with African tribal differences is credible, especially in 
light of the known fact that slaves from different sec- 
tions of Africa were esteemed for different qualities. 
Though much is made of Kyd’s “taint,” it is, in the 
end, overlooked, while Alexander's namelessness is not. 
[he preoccupation with family and blood is a signifi- 
cant feature of the novel, matched only by the sympa- 
thetic portrayal of Tishomingo, friend of the Dabneys 
and last of the Choctaw chieftains in Mississippi. 


Both novels reawaken fiction’s interest in abolition- 
ism. Mr. Street walks a tight-rope between his sympa- 
thy for Jones County and his feelings for the Southern 
tradition. In the main, his analysis of the complex 
Southern attitude towards slavery and secession is well 
balanced. Like Street, Mr. Stern is careful to dis- 
tinguish between abolitionism and Negro humanitar- 
ianism. Parker is portrayed as both anti-Negro and 
anti-slavery, while Phillips and Higginson are not—a 
distinction often overlooked even by careful historians. 
Negro operators play a large part in his section on the 
underground railroad and Douglass speaks wisely in the 
episodes in which he appears. Clearly, Mr. Stern has 
done a herculean job in covering so much territory in 
one novel. The whole anti-slavery movement, in some 
detail, is here. From Alton to Boston and from Boston 
to New Orleans, little escapes his notice: public meet- 
ings, church splits, plantation debates, riots, political 
movements and meetings, military campaigns and prisons 
are all here as though the author felt that all was too 
good to leave any out. That is the truth of the matter; 
it is all that good. The wonder is not that Bradford is 
not a well-rounded character; the wonder is that he 
emerges as a character at all. Such a man, living with 
heroes, had little time for a character all his own. 


The Civil War novel has perhaps taken a new turn. 
Certainly Tap Roots and The Drums of Morning open 
up new possibilities for this well-worked segment of 
history. Not the least of these is the denial of the myth 
of the chaste and fragile Southern heroine. Neither 
Caroline Walker nor Morna Dabney is a crinolined 
pattern of virtue and, beside Honoria Dabney, Scarlett 
O’Hara was a plaster saint. Were more of these novels’ 
pages devoted to their women, they would challenge 
Miss Mitchell’s gargantua on the best seller lists. It is 
well that they do not, for as they stand both, by the 
test of truth—a test as valid in romance as in realism— 
are far superior to the lachrymose tale of Tara. It is 
well that a historical novel be historical as well as novel. 
These have the advantage of being both. 


—ULYSSES LEE. 


Prejudices—Black and White 


NO DAY OF TRIUMPH, by J. Saunders Redding. 
With an Introduction by Richard Wright. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $3.00. 


IS second book by Mr. Redding reveals his intense 

preoccupation with living under the peculiar and 
unique conditions imposed upon that American who is 
truly educated, highly imaginative, and finally, is a 
Negro. There is drama in the author's presentation of 
his growing awareness of the bitter social cleavage based 
on color within the Negro group, at first within his own 
family, then later in grammar school and high school 
And the picture of the lonely boy at the great white 
university, proud, sensitive—but feeling so hemmed in— 
is poignant in its bitterness and startling in its revela- 
tion. Next come the stories told at first hand to the 
author by Negroes in various sections of the Southland 
With but few exceptions these are the life-stories of 
the people, the inarticulate mass of Negroes; how they 
live, their success or failure in adjustment to the hard 
matter of being black; the depressing monotony with 
which the author found, everywhere he traveled, the 
bitter spiritual and economic predicament of the black 
masses. Among these unlovely, but human statements 
of life from all sorts and conditions of Negroes, there 
are interspersed the author's penetrating observations 
on life, on black life and thought. There is his posi- 
tive conviction that the so-called educated Negro must 
break away from his smug contempt for the plain col- 
ored people, abandon his preoccupation with “getting 
and spending,” straighten out his twisted thinking 
(where any thinking at all is done), if the educated 
Negro’s training is to mean anything significant to him 
or to the group to which he belongs. Yet, despite its 
somewhat gloomy title and even gloomier findings, No 
Day of Triumph really ends on a hopeful note. 

For this book is also the record of a highly sensitized 
individual’s exhausting search for permanent values in 
an unfriendly world. It is a record at once peculiarl: 
individual and yet universal. Men in all ages who have 
thought at all have asked some of the questions the 
author poses for himself. In Mr. Redding’s book these 
questions are different and are asked in a different man- 
ner to the same degree that the writer's background, 
training, and reaction to the stimuli of the life around 
him differ from another's background and training and 
reaction. No two persons, especially no two thinking 
Negro Americans, would answer the bitter questions of 
color cleavage within the group, prejudice and discrim- 
ination without, of making a living, in exactly the same 
way. Being individuals, they cannot. Nor is it at all 
surprising or disastrous that individual answers should 
be different answers. The supremely important thine 
for the black man who calls himself educated is to face, 
right now, these questions of color prejudice within the 
Negro group, the white prejudice without, to re-examine 
his relation to the illiterate, helpless masses, and search 
himself for some answer. He may never end his search : 
he may never find an answer. Neither will he remain a 
moral coward nor an intellectual moron—of which 
types the author in his travels found all too many ex- 
amples. And this reveals the worth of the author’s con- 
tribution. Because it is a highly personal reaction to 
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age-old questions, plus those far more difficult questions 
that any Negro who thinks at all is instantly confronted 
with, No Day of Triumph is an extremely significant 
part of present-day American thinking. 

What will he think of it, the Negro who has “ar. 
rived,” to whom, intentionally or not, the book is ad- 
dressed? Will he feel any kinship for Leroy Stepteau, 
with his strange dialect and complete submissiveness 
to “de white mins,” or for old Mary Grant, once a slave, 
with her “seven yokes” of children, for Matt and Retha 
Phillips, content and reasonably secure on their Ken- 
tucky acres, but disturbed and sorrowing because al] 
the young people of the countryside, including their 
own, have deserted the land for the city? The college 
bred Negro will probably claim little or no kinship 
with these people; perhaps too little kinship with the 
author. Yet, as the second quarter of the century flows 
into the third, the educated Negro will be forced more 
and more to ask himself these same questions the author 
asks. He will be forced by relentless economic and 
social proscriptions to ask himself, for never willingly 
will he tear away from senseless striving after better 
clothes, better cars, better parties than his neighbor, 
The first attempts of the Negro intellectual to think 
straight will be sketchy, painful, frightened, because hy 
never learned to read and think in school and colleg: 
In fact, few of his teachers ever tried to teach him to 
read and think. Still, the efforts toward direct, un- 
emotional thinking will be a first step toward develop- 
ing a personal philosophy, toward finding a stable set of 
values in the bitter years that loom ahead for all Amer- 
icans, black and white. That Negro, who like the author 
of No Day of Triumph, has searched for and found 
amid the welter of American life an enduring set of 
ideas and ideals can face the future with some confi- 
dence and to good purpose. No Day of Triumph offers 
the thinking Negro the hard way, but the only way, 
through the dilemma of being black in these United 
States. 

But that is not all. Mr. Redding’s book is decidedly 
not a playing-up to the approbation of those white lib 
erals who, with sentimentality and a perverted mission- 
ary spirit, feel they must “do something for the Negro. 
Too often the desire of these white liberals to “do some- 
thing for the Negro,’ aside 
science for not having made a concerted effort to bring 


from salving their con- 


about true democracy in this country, takes secret and 
malicious pleasure in seeing Negro intellectuals lambas: 
one another for their supposed shortcomings. The Negro 
intellectual who howls the loudest about the failings 
of the Negro group is too often rewarded by these white 
liberals (some of whom are quite wealthy and influen- 
tial) with a pat on the head and an invitation to tea. 
Later, there may be a fat job for this intellectual, with 
the implication that he is to continue pointing out the 
shortcomings of the group. Never, never must he de- 
viate from keeping Negro thought about the group’s 
problems in a turmoil. Never, never must he try to 
point out the failings of the white liberals, nor attempt 
ever to offer any constructive plan which will bring the 
black masses and the educated Negro together to make 
a common stand against social and economic discrimina- 
tion and exploitation. The author says some rather hard 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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TWELVE ROUNDS FOR THE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Continued from Page 7) 

best friend, WPA, discontinued. Colored army 
officers complained of low morale at Tuskegee 
and Huachuca). Democracy—( Domestic work- 
ers organized unions in Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. Capital Transit ordered to employ colored 
drivers). Draw. Crowd boos. 

YWast any champion crowned, and wasn’t 

much proved one way or the other. But 
it was lively entertainment. So far as the Negro 
can see, the North is hardly the North any more. 

It suffers racial indigestion. However, the South 

is still the South and continues to suffer racial 

halitosis. And all around the world the sun 
never sets on racial prejudice and discrimina- 

While some praise the Lord and others pass 
the segregation, take a deep breath and on New 
Year's Day 1943, come out fighting at the bell. 
Keep em Squirming' 


RADIO AT BENNETT COLLEGE 


(Contiiued from Page 10) 


a functional education to Negro women. Again, 
Bennett College is now convinced that radio 
promises to fill a real need in education. 

A parting note on the other side of the pic- 
ture. One of the most encouraging and vital re- 
sults of this radio experience has been in the 
area of race relations. Much has been accom- 
plished through demonstration and _ historical 
expose of little known facts in the direction of 
changing many stereotype conceptions of the 
Negro. For example, on a number of occasions 
expressions of surprise and wonderment have 
been received from white friends over the excel- 
lent enunciation, diction, and program content 
of these radio programs. The implications be- 
hind many of the comments reaching the col- 
lege radio staff may be summarized briefly as 
follows: First, that the alleged intellectual dif- 
ferences between the white and colored groups 
are actually non-existent when opportunity has 
been equal; second, that all Negroes are not 
the same, or to “put it” in sociological terminol- 
ogy, that the categorical approach is misleading 
and basically fallacious. 

The importance of all this becomes magnified 
when it is realized that these programs are heard 
over a large area of the State of North Carolina 
and in a number of adjacent states. This con- 
duct within the station should make openings 
for the penetration of qualified Negro women 
and men into this lucrative field of radio. 
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(BEA Photo 
Completely electrified shop at the Valley View School 
one of 107 National Defense training centers in Texa 


sinks, and showers is supplied by an automat 
electric water system. 

In home economics classes, children learn 
homemaking and sewing. Older girls make most 
of their clothing at school. With food from 
Agricultural Marketing Administration, th: 
school garden, and some of the parents—the 
home economics food class is able to prepare and 
serve daily hot lunches for 450 children. 

The school’s electrical equipment serves the 
whole region around Valley View. People come 
for Food-for-Freedom demonstrations by 
County Home Demonstration Agents and Farm 
Security Administration representatives. They 
learn wartime food preservation methods such 
as canning or drying of fruits and vegetables by 
the controlled heat of the electric range. They 
learn how to use and care for appliances. In the 
school’s electrically-lighted rooms, they assemble 
for PTA meetings and group social activities 
They bring their children for vaccination by the 
county health doctor. They come here to receive 
their rationing books. 


War Training Center Established 


The adjoining vocational school has a com- 
pletely electrified manual training shop with an 
electric rip saw, jointer, band saw, drill press, 
and motor-driven tool sharpener. Here come 
sons and fathers to learn to build. Door and 
window frames, inside trim, desks, chairs, and 
filing cases made by the youngsters in this shop 
saved the school about $3,000 in construction 
and equipment costs. Farm machinery from the 
whole countryside comes to the shop for repair. 
A Negro rural youth defense training school is 
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heli here as well as defense training classes for 
adu its. The shop is one of 107 National Defense 


trai.ing centers in Texas. 
\iany of the self-reliant families of Upshur 
Covuty have now replaced their dim kerosene 


lamps with electric lights. They’ve also electri- 
fie’ their churches. The Rev. Mr. Williams 
helped to install the wiring in most of the 
churches he preaches in, because “without the 
bright lights, he can’t see to sing.” 

[he aged pastor's 2,000-acre tract of land 
provides a means of living for 100 tenant farm- 
ers. Before electrifying his own home, he wired 
several of the tenants’ houses. Now, after 92 
years without electricity, he has lights and a 
radio, and he enjoys being able to see his cows 
when he goes down to the barn to milk after 
dark. Even more, he loves to watch at night the 
distant lights shining in the homes of his friends 
and neighbors. To him these lights are beacons 
which mark the progress of men and women 
who work together for the common good. 


BOOK REVIEW--NO DAY OF TRIUMPH 
(Continued frim Page 28) 
things about the educated Negro, but he will be re- 


warded by no approving white liberals, because his 
book is an intense personal record and a search for 
permanent values that secks favor with no particular 
group. Wherever the author has found injustice, woolly 
and vicious thinking, he has struck out, with no regard 
for consequences. The entire pattern ef our country’s 
treatment of its biggest minority—the black man— 
stands forever indicted on every page of this book. 
There is no attempt to “tone down” the indictment or 
to soften the sharp, clear picture of injustice and ex- 
ploitation in order to make it palatable to Negro intel- 
lectuals and acceptable to white liberals. And this is 
another element that gives the book strength and vital- 
ity: its complete honesty and candor. Little material 
reward will come to the author of No Day of Triumph. 
But the best of all possible rewards that can come to 
any writer are definitely his: the knowledge and satis- 
faction in a job well done, in complete sincerity and 
with full conviction of no compromise with truth, and 
therefore, with no regrets. 
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in menial employment levels 
these workers notwithstanding. 


the skills and aptitudes of 


Negro women in the New York area made more gains 
than Negro men in defense work. They wove them- 
selves into the pattern of the industries they entered. 
In the garment trades (which absorbed most of them 
they were given skilled jobs on power machines. They 
composed a large force of workers in glove and canvas 
goods factories. In the radio and electrical industries, 
they became assemblers, inspectors, testers and machine 
operators. They made significant inroads into the air- 
craft, machine tool and munitions plants, as well as took 
initial steps into shipyard occupations. They surpassed 
the Negro men in obtaining white collar, office and pro- 
fessional positions. The year 1942 saw a large exodus 
of Negro women moving from domestic and personal 
services to war industries where they had better oppor- 
tunities. 

Although Negro women had been more successful than 
Negro men, neither obtained an equitable share of 
the war work by the year’s end. This is primarily ac- 
counted for by their exclusion from the more skilled, 
technical and supervisory positions. Aircraft mechanics, 
technicians of all kinds, draftsmen and engineers were 
continued to be hired only in “token” numbers. For 
this reason and others possibly, such as the lack of full 
information, Negroes did not take full advantage of the 
free training courses for war industries offered by the 
Government. This fact is lamentable because metro- 
politan New York is one of the few sections of the 
country that can boast of adequate facilities of this type 
open to Negroes. Now let us pass on to 1943. 

Although Negroes moved forward in 1942, they must 

make more and greater gains during the new year. 
Their own efforts will largely determine the extent of 
the gains. The rapidly growing intensity of the war 
will demand greater and greater production from our 
factories. Prospects are bright that factories in the New 
York area, many of which are idle or partially idle, will 
be given a sizable share of war contracts later this year. 
More and more men and women will be drawn into 
war jobs as civilian production is curtailed. To meet 
production requirements both war and civilian employ- 
ers will of necessity be forced to use Negro workers in 
greater and greater numbers. Negroes will find jobs in 
industries and occupations where they couldn't work in 
1942. This means that Negro workers must think in 
terms of making past gains permanent and future gains 
toward real progress certain. Negro workers must apply 
for work at all places calling for help. They must af- 
filiate themselves as never before, with labor organiza- 
tions in every occupation and industry wherever possible. 
They must fraternize with white workers—thus giving 
both a chance to know and appreciate the other, and 
create a common bond in our war effort. This is most 
essential in truly integrating all workers into our whole 
employment pattern. But above all present considera- 
tions. Negro workers must train themselves in all the 
skills in which training is offered. This enables them 
to contribute their maximum to the war effort and guar- 
antees them an independent and a respected future. 
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